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FOR  THE  EVANGELIST. 

I 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ORIGINAL  APOSTACY  OF  MAN. 

• 

The  original  apostacy  of  human  nature  constitutes  an  interesting 
.article  of  revealed  religion.  It  is  a  subject,  however,  on  which  many 
things,  respecting  it,  are  not  fully  and  clearly  revealed  in  scripture  f 
and,  consequently,  as  •  might  reasonably  be  expected,  very  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respectii^  them.  What  was  the  prim* 
itive  state  of  man  ?  In  what  did  the  fall  consist  ? — and  what  have 
been  the  consequences  of  it  to  the  human  race,  are  inquiries  which 
have  long  exercised  the  talents,  tried  the  ingenuity,  and  divided  the 
opinion  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  accounts  which  the  Bible  gives  us  of  the  fbrmation  of  man,  of 
his  primitive  state,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  apostacy,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  short.  W e  are  informed  that  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul !”  We  are,  also,  informed,  that  the 
Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden  ;  and  there  he  put  the 
man  whom  be  had  formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God 
made  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food  ; 
the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  ;  and  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  good  and  evil.’’  **  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  pot 
him  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.  And  the  Lord 
God  conamanded  the  man,  saying.  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  mayest 
thou  freely  eat ;  But  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
shalt  Rot  eat :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof^  thou  shalt  surely 
die.”  The  sequel  of  this  interesting  transaction  is  related  in  the  next 
chapter.  And  the  serpent  **  said  unto  the  woman.  Yea,  hath  God 
said,  ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  And  the  woman 
said  unto  the  serpent.  We  may  eat  ef  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden  ;  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  God  bath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 
And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman.  Ye  shall  not  sorely  die.  For 
God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened' ;  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  And  when 
the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  plea¬ 
sant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of 
the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat ;  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with 
her,  and  he  did  eat.”  And  unto  Adam,  he  (the  Lord  God)  said,  Be-^ 
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cause  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eatea 
of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying.  Thou  shah  not  eat 
of  it ;  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it 
all  the  days  of  thy  life.” — “  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return.” 

Upon  this  account,  it  may  be  remarked, 

1.  That  the  restriction  put  upon  Adam,  was  evidently  designed  as 
a  test  of  his  regard  and  fidelity  to  God.  The  condition  required  of 
him  was  such,  as  would  constantly  try  him,  and  make  a  manifestation 
of  bis  character.  The  fruit  of  the  prohibited  tree  was  pleasant  to 
the  sight,  and  appeared  to  be  good  for  food,  and  was  -  exhibited  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  where  it  would  be  often  seen.  There  was, 
therefore,  constantly  before  him,  a  forcible  temptation  to  disobey  the 
command  of  his  divine  Creator.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
had  faithfully  observed  the  prohibition,  he  would  have  manifested  lau¬ 
dable  obedience,  and  have  exhibited  a  holy  and  good  character. 

2.  It  was  highly  reasonable  that  Adam  should  have  been  subjected 
to  this  interdictory  law.  His  situation  was  such,  that' there  could  not,, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  but  few  duties,  incumbent  upon  him.  His 
first  state  being  holy,  he  had  but  few  religious  duties  to  perform.  He 
had  no  sacrifices  to  offer  for  sin  ;  no  expensive  worship  to  maintain 
for  the  expiation  of  guilt.  And  being,  as  it  were  alone,  he  had  no 
relative  duties  to  discharge.  He  had  no  neighbor  to  love  as  himself. 
He  was  surrounded  by  no  hungry  persons  to  be  fed  by  bis  earnings. 
There  were  no  sick  and  distressed  persons  to  be  relieved  by  bis  kind 
attention.  No  objects  of  public  utility  existed,  to  call  for  his  labor, 
and  exercise  his  liberality.  He  had  no  enemies  to  love  and  forgive  ; 
no  persecutors  to  bless.  He  had  no  rivals  to  excite  his  jealousy  ;  no 
superiors  to  provoke  the  feelings  of  envy.  Of  consequence,  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  exercise  the  best  and  most  divine  dispositions  of  the 
heart.  Indeed,  the  number  of  his  duties  was  of  necessity  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.  And  if  this  prohibition  had  not  been  enjoined,  perhaps 
there  would  have  been  no  external  and  appointed  way,  in  which  he 
could  have  manifested  sentiments  and  feelings  of  piety  towards  his 
Almighty  Creator.  For  it  appears,  from  the  last  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  that  pro6a6/^,  before  the  birth  of  Enos,  men  had 
not  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  by  prayer.  '  We  read,  that  at  that 
time,  men  began  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Indeed,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  that  Adam’s  mind  was  not,  for  a  long  season,  sufficiently  enlight¬ 
ened  to  entertain  a  definite  and  correct  abstract  idea,  of  an  infinite, 
spiritual,  and  perfect  Being.  God  appears  to  have  revealed  himself  to 
the  first  man  in  a  visible  shape,  and  to  have  spoken  to  him  face  to 
face,  as  a  master  speaks  to  his  servant.  Doubtless,  Adam  had  an  idea, 
thiid  be  was,  in  some  way,  entirely  dependant  -  on  God.  And  he  un¬ 
questionably  felt  under  a  deep  obligation  to  be  thankful,  submissive, 
and  obedient  to  him.  He  probably  understood,  with  some  degree  of 
correctness,  his  relation  to  the  Lord  God,  as  to  a  kind  and  liberal  ben¬ 
efactor.  This  he  might  in  a  measure  understand,  without  having  a 
conception  of  the  spirituality,  omniscience,  and  infinity  of  Jehovah. 
And,  as  Adam  was  capable  of  feeling,  that  it  was  proper  and  just  for 
him,  to  love  and  honor  his  bounteous  Creator,  it  must  have  been  rea¬ 
sonable  that  he  should  be  bound  to  do  it,  by  seme  extraordinary  and 
positive  law.  The  reasonableness  of  such  a  law  appears,  not  only 
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from  the  circumstance,  that  the  circle  of  man’s  duties  was  primitively 
very  small,  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  circumstances  in  which  he. 
was  placed,  were  in  the  highest  degree  eligible,  and  the  divine  bene- 
factictns  towards  him,  rich  and  abundant.  His  natural  situation  was 
highly  pleasant  and  joyous.  His  health  was  undoubtedly  perfect,  and 
bis  appetites  for  pure  enjoyment,  strong  and  regular.  His  desires 
were  pure  and  abundantly  supplied-  Every  thing,  which  could  ad> 
minister  to  his  comfort,  flourished  around  him«  The  garden  of  Eden 
abounded  in  all  those  palatable  and  nutritive  productions,  requisite  for 
bis  support  and  pleasure.  The  scenery  about  him  must  have  been 
truly  delightful  and  charming.  The  new  made  heavens  over,  his  head  ; 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  moving  orderly  and  matestically  through  the 
sky  ;  the  splendour  of  their  radiance  made  more  glorious  by  their 
regular  and  occasional  obscurity  from  nighit  and  clouds,  the  wide-outr 
spread  earth,  luxuriant  with  the  growth  of  every  plant,  and  herb  and 
tree  ;  the  garden  of  fiden,  also,  in  which  grew  every  tree  thiit  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food  ;  were  each  and  ail  filled  to 
make  agreeable  impressions,  and  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the  sentiments, 
of  his  mind.  The  man  was  furnished  with  every  thing,  which  was 
necessary  for  his  safety,  for  his  support,  for  his  present  enjoyment, 
and  future  happiness.  And  alt  these  advantages  were  the  gift  of  bis 
Creator.  Man,  therefore,  must  have  been  under  the  strongest  obli* 
gations  to  honor  the  Lord  his  God.  And  it  most  have  been  reasona¬ 
ble,  that  God  should  require  some  especial  or  extraordinary  obedi¬ 
ence.  As  he  had  given  much,  it  was  evidently  just,  that  he  should  de¬ 
mand  much;  surely, then,  it  must  have  been  just,  that  he  demanded 
the  little  which  he  did.  1  say  little  ;  for  by  only  maintaining  a  faithful 
observance  of  one  positive  command,  man  might  have  yielded  a  con¬ 
stant  series  of  acts  of  obedience  to  the  divine  law.  For  every  time 
that  he  saw  the  prohibited  tree,  and  refrained  from  touching  it,  be 
would  have  yielded  an  act  of  obedience  to  God.  Every  time  he  felt  a 
desire  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  tasting  the  tempting  fruit,  but  repres¬ 
sed  his  inclination,  because  the  indulgence  was  foibidden,  be  would 
have  yielded  an  act  of  obedience  to .  his  Creator.  Every  time  be 
thought  of  the  interdicted  production  of  the  garden,  and  resolved  not 
to  transgress  the  divine  command,  be  would  have  manifested  an  in¬ 
stance  of  obedience  to  Jehovah.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  man  had 
but  few  duties  to  perform  towards  bis  God,  and,  that  by  only  observing 
one  single  precept,  be  might  have  rendered  much '  obedience.  By 
constantly  and  firmly  refraining  from  a  gratification  which  he  did  not 
need,  he  might  have  done  much  to  honor  and  please  God,  and  ingra¬ 
tiate  himself,  in  the  divine  favor.  The  prohibition  then  was  evident¬ 
ly  most  reasonable.  It  required  nothing  more  than  what  was  justly 
due  to  God  from  his  dependant  and  favored  creature. 

3.  There  was  a  penalty  annexed  to  this  prohibition.  **  In  the 
day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.”  Concerning  the  na¬ 
ture’  of  the  death  here  threatened,  very  different  opinions  have  been 
entertained.  Some  have  supposed,  that  the  death,  here  denounced, 
was  moral  depravity  ;  or,  as. they  have  expressed  it,  spiritual  death. 
Many  able  and  good  men  have  advocated  this  opinion.  It  is  concei¬ 
ved,  however,  that  there  are  some  difficulties  attending  it.  That  a 
great  moral  change  took  place  in  man,  when  he  sinned,  and  that  he 
then  became  subject  to  spiritual  death,  is  plain ;  hit,  that  ipiritniA 
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death  was  the  penalty  annexed  to  the  first  transgression,  is  not  so 
plain.  Spiritual  death  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  spiritual  life.  As 
spiritual  life  consists  wholly  in  obedience  to  God,  and  in  a  disposition 
to  holiness,  so  spiritual  death  consists  in  disobedience  and  a  di,sposi> 
tion  to  sin.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  when  man  sinned,  in  the  very 
act  of  sinning,  his  spiritual  life  departed,  and  spiritual  death  reigned. 
That  spiritual  death,  therefore,  should  be  threatened  as  a  penalty  for 
'  transgression,  would  imply  that  sin  was  threatened  as  a  penalty  for 
sin.  Or,  it  must  suppose,  that  Adam  was  made  a  sinful  creature  as  a 
punishment  for  sinning  ;  which  would  imply,  either  that  he  sinned  be* 
fore  be  became  a  s^inful  creature,  or  that  his  first  transgression  was  not 
an  act  of  sin.  Both  of  these  suppositions,  however,  are  absurd. 
That  a  man  should  sfn,  and  not  be  a  sinfiil  agent  in  sinning,  is  a  mani* 
fest  absurdity.  And  the  idea,  that  a  man  should,  knowingly  and  vol¬ 
untarily,  transgress  a  reasonable  and  express  law  of  God,  and  yet  that 
this  transgression  should  not  be  a  sin,  is  no  less  absurd.  It  supposes 
u  difference  between  transgression  and  sin,  which  does  not  exist.  F or 
sin,  says  the  apostle,  is  a  transgression  of  the  law.  If  it  should  be 
said,  that  an  putward  transgression  is  not  sinful,- unless  it  proceed  frpm 
a  depraved  motive,  1  would  reply,  that  a  disposition  to  transgress  a 
known  good  law  of  divine  injunction,  is  moral  depravity.  It  is  not 
necessary,  that  a  motive  should  be  malicious,  in  order  to  constitute  it 
depraved.  It  is  evident,  that,  if  a  man  should  steal,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  helping  some  poor  person,  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  avails 
of  the  stolen  property,  that  be  would  be  as  really  a  thief,  as  though 
he  had  committed  the  act  from  motives  of  envy,  or  revenge,  or  covet¬ 
ousness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  crime  that  is  ever  commit¬ 
ted.  It  is,  therefore,  utterly  unreasonable,  to  attempt  to  exculpate 
Adam  from  sin  in  committing  his  first  transgression,  on  the  ground  of 
any  motives  which  may  be  supposed. 

Another  objection  against  spiritual  death’s  being  the  thing  intended 
in  the  penalty  annexed  to  disobedience,  is,  that  it  is  preposterous.  It 
is  misplacing  things,  and  inverting  them  from  their  natural  order. 
The  primitive  and  literal  import  of  the  word  death,  is,  doubtless, 
bodily  dissolution.  It  is  the  destruction  or  extinction  of  natural  life. 
This  being  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  not  usual  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  term  was,  after  a  while,  borrowed  to  signify  the  de¬ 
struction  or  extinction  of  spiritual  life.  The  use  of  it,  in  this  sense^ 
is  secondary  and  figurative.  The  figurative  use  of  language  is  always 
subsequent  to  its  literal  use.  If,  then,  we  may  assume^  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  meaning  of  the  word  death,  is  the  extinction  of  natural  life,  we 
may  safely'conclude,  that  such  was  its  meaning  in  this  passage.  For 
the  idea,  that  God  should  use  the  term  in  a  figurative  sense,  when 
speaking  to  Adam  immediately  ^ter  his  creation,  is  evidently  incon¬ 
gruous  and  unreasonable.  Adam,  probably,  had  some  idea  of  death, 
in  the  literal  import  of  the  word  ;  but  surely  we  have  no  .  reason  to 
suppose,  that  he  had  then  ever  conceived  of  moral  depravity’s  being 
expressed  by  the  same  word,  which  signified  bodily  dissolution.  And 
the  thought,  that  God  intended  a  different  thing -by  it,  from  what  Ad-* 
am  would  naturally  understand,  is  certainly  what  no  one  should  wil¬ 
lingly  entertain,  of  the  great  Jehovah. 

Another  objection  against  the  idea,  that  spiritual  death  was  intended 
in  the  prohibition  which  was  given  to  Adam,  arises  from  the  language. 
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'  used  in  the  denunciation  passed  upon  him,  after  his  fall.  Whatever 
the  penalty  might  be,  which  was  annexed  to  the  prohibition,  it  was  ' 
natural  to  expect,  that,  when  the  penalty  was  incurred,,  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  which  it  required, .would  be  immediately  pronoun* 
ced.  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  when  man  transgressed  the  prohibi¬ 
tion,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  God  passed  this  sentence  upon  him  : 

“  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.”  This  sentence 
obviously  implies  literal  death.  Nor  can  we  doubt,  but  that  the  sen¬ 
tence,  which  followed  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  corresponded  to  the 
penalty  that  was  previously  threatened.  U  should  be  here  observed, 
that  this  death,  as  no  Saviour  was  known  in  the  penalty,  was  necessa¬ 
rily  eternal.  Nor  would  the  eternal  death  of  the  body  be  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  a  separate  existence  'of  the  soul,  in  a  state  of  endless  torment. 

4.  The  prohibition  laid  upon  Adam,  in  his  primitive  state,  implied 
a  very  valuable  privilege  to  him.  As  the  threatening  was  death,  in 
consequence  of  transgression,  there  was  !h  it  a  virtual  promise  of.  con¬ 
tinual  life,  as  the  fruiti  of  obedience.  If  v'e  should  suppose,  that 
Adam  would  have  died,  if  be  bad  continued  obedient,  the  supposition 
would  annul  the  penalty  denounced  against  the  action  forbidden.  For 
it  would  render  the  effect,  both  of  obedience  and  transgression,  the 
same.  To  suppose  this,  would  be  unreasonsible.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  adopt  the  opposite  supposition,  and  conclude,  that  if  Adam  had 
been  dutiful,  in  respect  to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  he  would  have  es¬ 
caped  death.  His  obedience  would  have  secured  him  immortality. 
This  surely  was  a  great  privilege.  '  Death  is  a  dreadful  evil.  All 
that  a  man  bath,  will  be  give  for  his  life.  To  escape  death,  and  to 
gain  an  absolute  and  an  happy  immortality,  is  a  blessing  of  unspeaka-  • 
hie  worth.  And  such  was  the  blessing  which  Adam  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  securing.'  And  such  an  opportunity  must  have  constituted  an 
invaluable  privilege. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  Christian  writers,  that  Adam  was 
created  immortal ;  that  his  bodily  constitution  was  such  as  would  have 
endured  forever,  if  it  had  not  been  altered  and  rendered  mortal  by 
his  apostacy.  But  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by 
the  word  of  God. ,  Nor  does  it  appear, in  all  respects,  strictly  ration¬ 
al.  The  more  rational  and  probable  opinion  is,  that  Adam  was  crea¬ 
ted  with  such  a  constitution,  as  it  respects  durability,  as  that  which  he 
.  imparted  to  his  posterity  ;  and  that  this  constitution  would  have  been 
changed  and  rendered  immortal,  if  he  had  faithfully  obeyed.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  all  other  terrestrial  things  were,  made  mutable  and  transitory. 
And  it  is,  at  least,  rational  to  suppose,  that  man  was  originally  consti¬ 
tuted  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  world  he  was  to  inhabit.  And  the 
idea,  that  death. entered  into  the  world  by  sin,  does*  not  require  that 
we  should  consider  Adam  immortal  previous  to  his  fall,  any  farther 
than  he  was  rendered  such,  by  his  having  an  opportunity  to  become 
immortal.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Adam  to  have  secured  immortali¬ 
ty.  He  was  privileged  with  a  law,  which  he  was  able  to  have  obey¬ 
ed  ;  and  obedience,  to  this  law,  would  have  put  him  in  possession  of 
interminable  life.  Indeed,  the  very  language,  in  which  the  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  clearly  signifies  his  original  mortality. 
“  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.”  Dust  thou  art. 
You  are  composed  oi  perishing  materials.  The  law  of  your  nature 
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tends  to  dissolution.  That  law  shall  now  take  effect ;  for  you  have 
forfeited  the  blessing  of  immortality. 

The  promise  of  life  made  to  Adam,  would  doubtless  hare  secured  the 
same  blessing  to  his  posterity.  If  he  had  become  immortal,  his  de¬ 
scendants  would  have  been  immortal  also.  It  is  the  law  of  nature, 
that  every  species  of  creatures  produces  its  own  likeness.  As  mortal 
creathres  beget  mortal  offspring,  by  analogy,  we  conclude  the  posteri¬ 
ty  of  immortal  creatures  would  be  immortal.  The  sentence  passed 
upon  Adam  and  Eve,  after  their  transgression,  appears  evidently  to 
have  extended  to  their  descendants.  And  it  is  equally  plain,  that  the 
blessings,  which  they  might  have  obtained  would  have  been,  also,  a  • 
legacy  to  their  children. 

Hence  we  learn,  in  what  sense  the  sin  of  Adam  brought  death  into 
the  world,  which  hath  passed  upon  all  men.  It  did  not  do  this,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  specific  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  their  being,  so  that, 
from  being  naturally  immortal,  they  became  mortal.  For,  “  <!««<” 
they  werCf  in  their  original  state.  But  the  sin  of  Adam  occasioned  uni¬ 
versal  death,  in  our  world,  by  causing  a  failure,  in  that  covenant,  by 
which  death  might  have  been  escaped,  and  a  condition  of  immortality 
obtained.  Adam  failed  to  secure  an  exemption  from  death,  for  himself 
and  posterity.  On  this  ground,  it  appears  evidently  proper,  that  it 
should  be  said,  that  in  Adam  all  died.  On  this  ground,  it  would  bp 
proper  to  say,  that  death  entered  into  the  world  by  one  man. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  in  the  Christian  church,  that  fhe  sin 
of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity.  Many  have  supposed,  that  man¬ 
kind  are  -  now  actually  guilty  of  the  act,  which  Adam  committed,  in 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  opinion,  appears  to  be  highly  unrea-. 
sonable.  That  one  person  should  become  actually  criminal,  for  the 
particular  deed  of  another,  is  directly  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  justice.  The  word  of  God  is  also  explicit  in  denouncing 
such  a  principle.  It  repeatedly  declares,  that  the  children  shall  not  die 
for  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  nor  the  fathers  for  the  sins  of  the  children. 

It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  constitution  of  things  in  our 
world  is  such,  that  the  posterity  of  all  beings  partake,  more  or  less,  of 
the  character  and  attributes  of  their  progenitors.  But  this  is  a  fact 
very  different  in  its  nature,  and  results  from  a  very  different  principle, 
from  that  of  imputing  one  man’s  sin  to  another.  Indeed,  it  is  infinitely 
remote  from  the  idea  of  considering  every  one  of  mankind  guilty  of , 
the  very  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit..  When  God  declares,  that 
He  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  th6  children  onto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  him,  be  does  not  intimate  or 
imply,'  that  he  jmputes  the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  the  children.  He 
does  not  say  that  he  will  punish  the  children  for  the  sins  of  the  parent. 
It  is  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  which  shall  visit  the  children.  And 
this  is  what  we  see  fulfilled  every  day.  As  the  fathers  conduct,  so  do 
the  children.  If  parents  are  wicked  and  irreligious,  they  will  bring  up 
their  children  in  a  wicked  and  irreligious  manner — they  will  set  cor¬ 
rupt  examples  before  them,  and  countenance  corrupt  principle  and 
practice,  in  them.  In  this  way,  wicked  parents  raise  up  wicked  child¬ 
ren.  Profane  parents  have  profane  children — drunken  parents  have 
drunken  children.  Parents  who  disregard  and  violate  the  sabbath 
will  raise  up  children  who  will  be  sabbath-breakers.  In  this  way  the 
iniquities  of  parents  will  visit  their  children.  And  in  this  way  the  curse 
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will  descend  from  parents  to  children  for  many  generations.  And, 
when  in  this  way,  children  commit  the  same  sins  which  their  parents 
have  committed,  God  will  punish  them,  in  the  same  manner.  For,  he 
is  a  just  God,  and  has  declared,  **  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.”  As 
of  the  parent,  so  also  of  the  child. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Children  are  not  only  liable  to  copy  the 
example  of  parents,  but  they,  also,  inherit  the  disposition  of  their  pa¬ 
rents.  If  parents  eat  sour  grapes,  the  children  are  liable  to  bring  into 
the  world,  with  them,  a  relish  for  the  same  things.  We  often  see  pe¬ 
culiar  traits  of  character  rupning  through  whole  families.  If  parents 
are  penurious  we  generally  see  the  same  thing  in  their  children.  If  pa¬ 
rents  are  quick  tempered,  their  children  are  liable  to  the  same  thing. 
Something  of  this  kind,  in  almost  or  quite  every  case,  constitutes  the 
ground  of  what  is  usually  called,  a family  likeness.  Now,  ifwe  carry  this 
principle  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  may  see  how  the  apos- 
tacy  of  Adam’s  posterity  was  accomplished.  It  will  show  us  what  the 
apostle  meant,  when  he  stated,  that  “  by  the  disobedience  of  one  many 
were  made  sinners.”  It  will  show  us,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  un¬ 
derstanding  the  apostle  to  mean,  that  all  mankind  participate  with  Ad¬ 
am  in  the  guilt  of  his  first  act  of  transgression.  When  Adam  sinned,  a 
great  change  took  place  both  in  respect  to  his  situation  and  his  charac¬ 
ter.  And  when  he  begat  a  son,  this  son,  like  the  posterity  of  all  other 
creatures,  came  into  existence  in  the  likeness  of  his  parents.  If  Ad¬ 
am  had  obeyed  the  law  rdespecting  the  fruit-tree,  in  the  midst  of  Eden, 
he. would  have  become,  not  only  immortal,  but  he  would  also,  have 
been  confirmed  in  a  state  of  permanent  hgliness.  We  may  safely  in¬ 
fer  his  establishment  in  holiness  from  his  immortality.  No  being  in 
the  universe  of  God,  will  ever  be  made  immortally  happy,  without, 
also,  being  made  permanently  holy.  For,  without  holiness,  none  shall 
see  the  Lord,  or  be  confirmed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  divine  favor. 
The  virtual  promise  to  Adam,  that  he  should  always  live,  implied,  by 
a  moral  necessity,  that  he  should  be  always  holy.  And  if  he  had 
been  confirmed  in  holiness,  his  posterity  also  would  have  been  holy. 
The  son  begotten,  “  in  his  own  likeness,”  in  this  case,  would  have 
been  holy.  But  as  he  failed  to  secure  infallible  holiness  to  himself, 
and  as  God  had  established,  not  only  that  human  beings,  but,  also,  that 
all  other  creatures  should  bring  forth  after  their  kind,  Adam  by  be¬ 
coming  a  sinner  himself,  put, himself  in  a  situation,  in  which  his  poster¬ 
ity,  are  necessarily  a  sinful  posterity.  He  made  them  sinners,  by  no.t 
doing  that  which  would  have  made  them  righteous,  and  by  actually  cor¬ 
rupting  the  stock,  from  which  they  were  to.  spring.  Hence  saith  the 
apostle,  “  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin, 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.” 

6.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  account,  which  Moses  gives  of  the 
situation  and  conduct  of  the  first  man,  is  in  its  nature,  highly  credible. 
It  tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of  inspired  scripture.  -  If  we  were  told  in 
the  Bible,  that  God  created  man  in  a  holy  state,  and  had  no  account  of 
his  apostacy,  the  truth  of  the  bible  would  not  .  appear.  All  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  mankind  would  constantly  present  objections  against 
the  fact,  that  God  in  the  beginning,  made  man  upright.  But,  as  the  ac¬ 
count  now  stands  on  sacred-  record,  the  whole  appears  credible.  In 
the  beginning  man  was  created  upright,  but  be  hath  sought  out  many 
inveatioos.  The  account  of  his  fall,  also,  is  very  natural.  The  prin- 
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ciple  injunction  which  God  laid  upon  him  was  a  very  easy  and'limple  ’ 
one,  and  merely  respected  his  external  conduct.  This  is  all  natural 
and  credible,  because  it  corresponds  with  what  we  may  rationally  sup-’ 
pose  the  character  of  man  was,  at  that  time.  It  is  probable,  that  Ad- 
am,  in  his  first  state,  had  not  a  large  measure  of  knowledge.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain,  that  his  mind  was  prepared  <  for  extensive,  refined, 
and  spiritual  conceptions.  If,  then,  Moses  had  related,  that  God  said 
to  the  new-made  man,  I  am  a  spirit  and  they  who  worship  me -must 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.-  You  must  love  me  with  all  your  heart, ' 
and  with  all  your  mind  and  with  all  your  strength  and  soul ;  and  do  all 
that  you  do  to  my  glory.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  which  I  give  you, 
and  without  supreme  love  to  me  all  your  outwnrd  obedience  will  be  un¬ 
acceptable.  If  such  injunctions  had  been  given  to  the  first  man,  in  his 
first  state,  the  account  would  have  appeared  much  less  natural  and'eredi- 
ble,  than  the  one,  which  we  now  have.  Because  such  commands  would 
have  seemed  to  suppose  a  greater  degree  ofmental  light  and  improvement 
than  we  should  naturally  think,  that  man  would  possess.  The  account 
of  Moses,  on  the  other  band,  presents  to  our  view,  our  original  parent 
in  the  rude,  uncultivated,  unimproved,  simple  and  innocent  state  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  knew  nothing  of  deceit  and  hypocricy,  and' therefore  is  not 
cautioned  against  them.  He  had  not  extensive  spiritual  views  of  God 
and  the  universe,  and  therefore,  is  not  required  to  consider  pure  men¬ 
tal  devotion  and  benevolence,  as  the  essence  of  his  duty.  External  du¬ 
ties  were  the  easiest  and,  when  performed,  constituted  clear  evidence 
of  inward  sincerity  ;  such,  therefore,  were  the  commands  which  were 
laid  upon  Adam.  All  this  appears  rational  in  itself,  and  discovers  the 
wisdom  and  tender  care,  which  God  exercised  towards  man,  in  his 
primitive' and  infantile  condition. 

And  the  place,  in  which  Moses  represents  the  man  to  have  been  sit¬ 
uated,'  seems,  also,  to  confirm  the  credibility  of  the  account.  Adam  is 
not  said  to  have  lived  in  a  well  built  house,  and  to  have  fed  at  a  table 
covered  with  artificial  luxuries.  But  he  was  placed  in  a  garden,  and 
he  fed  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth..  His  business  was 
to  keep  the  garden  and  dress  it.  All  this  is  natural,  and  ^lerefore 
credible.  The  conduct  of  man,  also,  though  deplorable,  is  neverthe¬ 
less,  what  we  may  believe.  He  maintained  his  integrity  for  a  season. 
But  at  length  he  disobeyed  ;  not  out  of  malice,  but  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  seduction.  He  was  made  to  believe,  that  his  welfare  did  not 
depend  upon  bis  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  Creator.  That  an  artless 
mind,  unacquainted  with  deceit,  and  unconscious  that  he  had  an  enemy 
in  the  universe,  should  be  thus  seduced  into  disobedience,  is,  by  no 
means  incredible.  No,  thousands  and  thousands,  whn!>e  advantages  for 
knowing  the  troth  are  much  better  than  his,  are  still  forever  ruined,  by 
the  same  seductive  hope,  that  they  may  live  in  sin,  and  escape  punish¬ 
ment.  I  therefore  repeat,  that  the  accounrgiven  in  the  scriptures  of 
the  apostacy  of  our  race,  is  a  credible  account,  and  serves  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  inspired  volume. 

REFLECTIONS. 

1.  From  what  has  been  brought  into  view,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  covenant  of  life  and  death,  given  to  Adam,  did  not  require  his  whole 
duty.  God  did  not  say  to  him,  if  you  perform  your  duty  perfectly,  in 
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every  respect,  you  shall  live  and  if  you  neglect  to  do  it  in  any  in> 
stance,  you  shall  die  ;  but  this  was  t}ie  covenant  which  he  made — In  the 
day  thou  eatest  of  the  tree,  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  thou  skalt  die.  It 
must  be  evident,  however,  that  Adam  had  other  duties,  besides  that  of 
refraining  from  the  forbidden  tree.  It  was  his  duty  to  be  temperate 
and  industrions  ;  it  was  his  duty  to  be  submissive  under  the  restraint 
laid  upon  him,  to  repress  all  unsuitable  feelings  in  view  of  objects 
about  him  ;  to  be  humble  before  the  Lord  God,  and  thankful  for  his 
numerous  benefactions.  And  when  an  help-meet  was  given  him,  it  was 
bis  duty  to  regard  her  with  affection  and  to  treat  her  with  kindness  and 
attention.  But  the  covenant  of  life  and  death  did  not  embrace  these 
duties.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  in  addition  to  the 
covenant,  which  prohibited  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the 
moral  law  existed,  pointing  out  and  requiring  moral  duties,  and  threat¬ 
ening  a  penalty  for  sin.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  know  in  what  manner, 
nor  to  what  extent,  this  law  was  revealed  to  Adam.  We  have  reason 
to  believe,  however,  that  it  was  done  in  a  manner  which  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his'purpose.  Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  what  the  consequence 
must  have  been,  if  Adam  had  obeyed  the  covenant  of  life  and  death, 
and  at  the  same  time,  disobeyed  the  moral  law  ?  Whether  in  this  case 
he  would  not,  by  one,  have  been  entitled  to  eternal  life,  and  by  the 
other,  have  been  doomed  to  eternal  death  ?  In  answer  to  this,  I 
would  allow,  that  it  is  certainly  conceivable,  that  Adam  had  natural 
power  to  neglect  the  discharge  of  duties  required  in  the  moral  law,  and 
yet  have  obeyed  the  covenant  respecting  the  forbidden  fruit.  And,  if 
Adam  had  kept  the  covenant  of  life  and  death,  he  would  have  been  en¬ 
titled  to  immortality,  although  he  had  failed  in  the  discharge  of  his 
moral  obligations.  But,  although  Adam  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
natural  power  to  keep  the  covenant  prohibiting  the  fruit,  and  yet  to 
have  neglected  other  moral  and  religious  duties,  yet  we  may  conclude 
that  there  was  a  moral  certainty  that  he  would  not  conduct  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  temptation  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit  was  doubtless  greater 
than  any  other  inducement  to  transgress.  And,  if  a  man  keep  that  law 
to  violate  which,  he  has  a  more  constant  and  strong  temptation,  than 
to  any  other  act  of  disobedience,  it  is  morally  certain,  that  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  upright  and ,  blameless.  And  this  was  undoubtedly  the  reason, 
why  God  did  not  forbear  making  the  promise  of  everlasting  life  to  Ad¬ 
am,  on  condition  of  bis  keeping  a  single  precept.  God  knew,  that  if 
he  kept  this  one  command,  he  would  also,  discharge  every  other  duty. 
In  the  divine  view,  therefore,  there  was  no  danger,  that  Adam  would 
become  a  sinner,  by  breaking  the  moral  law,  and  -  yet  become  entitled 
to  immortal  life,  by  yielding  obedience  to  a  special  and  extraordinary 
covenant. 

Hence  2,  We  may  infer,  that  the  penalty  of  disobeying  the  moral 
law,  and  that  threatened  for ,  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  may  not  he  ex¬ 
actly  the  same.  The  penalty  of  sin  against  God  is  the  destruction  of 
soul  and  body  in  hell.  But  the  penalty  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 
was  bodily  ffissolution.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
positive  command  of  God,  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  did,  in 
consequence  of  being  particularly  enjoined,  become  a  part  of  the  moral 
law.  If,  therefore,  the  penalty  due  for  sin  is  everlasting  destruction, 
man  must  have  rendered  himself  liable  to  this  evil,  by  his  first  trans¬ 
gression.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  supposing,  that  God  did  not 
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specify  ally  that  sin  deserves,  when  he  assigned  the  penalty  of  the  cov¬ 
enant,  respecting  the  interdicted  tree.  What  sin  deserves  was  doubt¬ 
less  assigned  as  a  penalty  for  every  transgression  of  the  law.  Should  we 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  specified  penalty,  in  the  particular  case  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  was  merely  bodily  dissolution,  no  conclusion  could 
thence  follow  that  sin  deserves  no  greater  punishment. 

Finally — We  are  led  to  reflect  on  the  great  goodness  of  God  in  his 
dealings  with  mankind.  How  kind' and  gracious  were  his  dispensations 
towards  our  first  parents !  He  placed  them  in  the  most  eligible  and 
pleasant  situation.  He  provided  for  them  all  that  was  necessary,  for 
their  safety,  support  and  enjoyment.  He  enjoined  no  hard  command. 
He  required  no  difficult  and  unreasonable  service.  He  accommodated 
his  requisitions  to  their  capacities  and  condition.  He  set  before  them 
the  greatest  conceivable  good,  to  be  attained  on  practicable  and  easy 
terms.  Only  by  refraining  from  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree,  they 
might  have  rendered  much  acceptable  obedience  to  their  Creator,  and 
secured  immortal  life  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.  Surely,  in 
ail  this,  there  was  a  display  of  pure,  rich,  and  abundant  goodness. 
Nor  has  the  benevolence  of  God,  since  the  fall,  been  less  conspicuous 
than  it  was  before.  He  spared  ofiending  man  from  immediate  disso¬ 
lution.  He  promised  a  Saviour  to  retrieve  the  ruins  of  the  apostacy.* 
He  continued  the.  offer  of  life  as'  a  reward  of  humility  and  obedience. 
He  has  given  his  laws,  statutes,  admonitions,  promises  and  holy  spirit 
to  the  children  of  men.  And  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  he 
sent  forth  his  only  son,  to  be  a  teacher  and  redeemer  for  mankind.  He 
sent  him  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  world.  He  so  loved  the  human 
race,  that  he  provided  an  atonement  for  their  iniquities,  in  the  death  of 
one  who  was  his  best  beloved ;  the  brightness  of'  his  glory  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person.”  He  refrains  from  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  holy  law  upon  transgressors,  and  offers  to  cancel  their 
condemnation,'  on  condition  of  true  repentance.  He  entreats,  per¬ 
suades  and  commands  men  to  be  reconciled  to  himself.  His  language 
to  them  is,  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die.”  He  waits  long 
upon  them  to  be  graoious.  He  promises  to  bestow  heaven  and  eterni¬ 
ty,  of  honor  and  happiness  upon  the  believing  and  penitent.  He  hat 
opened  an  ocean  of  the  waters  of  life,  and  given  this  free  and  universal 
invitation,  **  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come  and  take  the  waters  of  life 
freely.!’  And  are  not  the  Lord’s  dealings  towards  mankind,  kind,  be¬ 
nevolent,  and  most  merciful  ?  And  ought  not  such  goodness  to  lead 
sinners  to  repentance  ?  Reader,  what  are  you  rendering  to  God  for 
his  grea^  benefits  towards  you  ?  Re  careful  that  you  do  not  receive  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain.  For  how  can  you  escape  the  most  dreadful  ruin 
if  you  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  F.  S. 
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ON  WORSHIPING  AND  SERVING  GOD. 

While.  OUT  Id^sed  Lord  wa^  tabernacling  in  flesh,  satan  was  permu¬ 
te  to  try  him,  in  different  ways ;  that  the  uprightness  and  firmness  of 
his  mind,  might  be  made  evident,  probably  to  ^gelic  beings.  Among 
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the  temptations  which  he  was  pennitted  to  employ,  our  Lord  was  pla*. 
ced  on  the  top  of  an  elevated  mountain^  and  had  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  with  all  their  glory,-  presented  distinctly  in  his  view.  All 
this,  said  satan,  will  I  give  unto  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor* 
ship  me.  What  idea  satan  must  have  had  of  the  person  he  was  tempt* 
ing,  or  on  what  he  relied,  as  affording  the  least  prospect  of  success,  1 
shall. not  now  enquire ;  the  result  was  probably  different  from  whet 
be  expected  ;  for  it  served  only  to  bring  forth  this  reply Thou  sbalt  ' 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 

.  To  this  reply,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  devote  a  little  attention.  ' 
The  general  sentiment  which  it  contains  is  this,  that  we  are  bound  to 
worship  and  serve  the  true  God  on/y.— The  course  which  I  purpose  to 
pursue,  in  discussing  this  sentiment,  is,  first  to  explain,  then  prove, 
and  then  apply. ' 

i.  The  primary  idea  included  in  worship,  is  supreme  love.  The 
fond  parent,  whose  heart  is  bound  up  in  a  darling  child,  is  said  to  wor* 
ship  that  child.  The  miser,  whose  almost  only  enjoyment,  consists  in 
pondering  on  his  hoarded  treasure,  is  said  to  worship  his  treasure.  In 
like  manner,  the  man  whose  heart  is  fixed  supremely  on  his  Maker, 
may  be  said  to  worship  him ;  and  he  is  the  only  person  to  whom  such 
a  representation  will'  apply.  Agreeably  hereto,  the  first  and  great 
command  in  the  divine  law,  is  this,  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God, 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  mind,  with  all  thy  soul,  wd  with  all  thy 
strength. — In  that  which  we  love  supremely  we  see  no  fault  ;•  nothing 
which  does  not  appear  lovely  ;  nothing  which  we  could  wish  to  alter. 
If  then  we  truly  worship  God,  we  shall  see  nothii^  in  the  divine  char* 
acter  or  conduct,  but  what  appears  lovely  ;  nothing  but  what  can  be 
contemplated  with  perfect  delight.  There  are,  however,  some  traits 
in  the  divine  character  which  are  often  spoken  against ;  and  which,  to 
most  persons,  seem  to  appear  in  rather  an  unamiable  light.  When  he 
is  said  to  be  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,  to  come  out  in  ven* 
geance  against  them,  to  poor  out  on  them  the  vials  of  bis  indignation,,  to 
make  them  drink  >  of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath,  and  to 
have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  to  harden  whom  he 
will ;  the  feelings  of  many  are  found  to  revolt,  and  to  shrink  back  as 
from. an  odious  object.  .  They  love  not  to  meditate  on  the  holy  displeas* 
ure  of  God  against  iniquity,  nor  on  that  firm,  unwavering  justice  which 
he  will  manifest,  in  punishing  the  finally  impenitent.  Wl^e  such  feel¬ 
ings  as  these  however,  are  indulged,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  per¬ 
son  can  be  a  real  worshipper  of  that  God  who  has  made  himself 
known  to  us  in  scripture.  Looking  on  the  divine  character,  as  be 
does,  with  dissatisfied  feelings,  and  saying  in'  his  heart,  “  O  that  God 
were  a  more  lovely  being,”  it  is  not  possible  that  bis  highest  affections 
should  be  placed  there.  Further,  in  that  which -we  love  supremely, 
we  see  no  deficiency  ;  nothing  wanting  to  render  it  more  lov^y.  We 
can  adopt  the  language  of  the  wise  man,  and  say  t  **  Nothing  can  be 
put  to  it,  nor  can  any  thing  be  taken  from  it.”  It  is  not,  however,  un¬ 
common  for  persons,  while  contemplating  the  divine  character  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  scripture,  to  feel  as  though  there  were  defects,  which,  they 
could  wish,  had  been  supplied.  They  object  not .  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  that  are  made,  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  in  regard  to  some  of  his  at¬ 
tributes,  wish  that  they  had  been  extended  a  little  further.  They  ad¬ 
mit  it  to  be  an  amiable  trait  in  the  divine  character,  to  hate  iniquity ; 
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but  seem  to  regret  that  this  hatred  had  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to 
have  excluded  it  entirely  from  the  great  system  of  creation.  They 
love  to  contemplate  God  as  disposed  to  pardon  iniquity,  and  make  even 
guilty  creatures  forever  happy  ;  but  theythinkt  hey  should  contemplate 
him  with  noore  satisfaction,  had  his  love  of  benevolence  been  so  strong, 
as  to  have  induced  him  to  pardon  all.  They  object  not  against  bis  ha¬ 
tred  of  sin,,  for  they  profess  to  bate  it  also  ;  nor  do  they  object  against 
the  punishment  of  sinners  as  being  unjust ;  but  they  regret  that  some 
other  traits  in  the  divine  character  had  not  been  stronger  ;  there  are 
deficiencies,  which  it  would  gratify  their  feelings  to  have  supplied, 
And  can  it  be,  that  these  persons  love  God  supremely  ?  In  their  own 
minds,  they  have  formed  an  idea  of  some  excellence  superior  to  what 
is  ascribed  to  God,  and  this,  of  course,  must  command  from  them,  a 
stronger  affection — a  sincerer  worship. 

It  may  be  added  further,  that  worship  always  implies  some  direct 
and  professed  homage,  such  as  is  given  in  sincere  and  solemn  prayer.. 
This  seems  to  arise  from  some  sentiment,  natural  to  the  human  mind  ; 
for,  wherever  a  god  has  been  acknowledged,  some  kind  of- express 
homage  has  been  paid  him.  In  rendering  this  homage,  we  intentional¬ 
ly  present  ourselves  in  his  presence  ;  express  an  exalted  and  reveren¬ 
tial  sense  of  his  attributes  and  perfection  ;  acknowledge  our  depend- 
ance  and  obligations  ;  look  to  him  for  such  things  as  belong  to  God  to 
give,  and  express  our  dependence  on  him  for  their  bestowment. — 
Something  like  this  has  prevailed  wherever  a  god  has  been  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  accounts  given  in  scripture 
of  “  holy  men  of  old.”  And  something  of  this  kind  must  be  habitually 
practiced  by  ourselves,  or  we  cannot  be  considered  as  being  really  the 
worshipers  of  God.  The  amount  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  par¬ 
ticular,  is  this,  worshipping  God  consists  in  loving  him  supremely  and 
expressing  that  love  in  such  explicit  acts  of  reverence  and  homage  as 
are  confessedly  his  due. 

2.  It  may  now  be  enquired,  what  is  it  to  serve  the  Lord.  To  serve 
is,  to  act  for.  When  we  do  any  thing  for  ourselves  merely,  without 
any  regard  to  the  interest,  happiness  or  pleasure  of  another,  we  serve 
ourselves  ;  but  when  we  do  it  for  some  other  we  serve  him  ;  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  do  it  at  bis  request  or  command.  In  like  manner,  when 
we  do  any  thing  for  God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  command,  we  may 
be  said  to  serve  him  ;  especially  if  we  do  it  at  his  request  or  command. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  we,  who  are  but  motes  increa¬ 
tion,  do  any  thing  for  that  God  whose  power  upholds  and  con- 
trouls  whatever  is  in  existence  in  every,  part  of  the  immeasura¬ 
ble  universe  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that, '  though,  in  reality,  we  can 
do  nothing,  still,  in  the  view  of  creatures,  something  may  be  done, 
is  and  done  whenever  we  live  to  the  iglory  of  God,  according  to 
his  command-  To  the  view  of  our  fellow  men,  we  may  hold  up  some¬ 
thing,  which  may  direct  their  attention  to  the  divine  character  in  a 
particular  light,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable  ;  honorable  or  disr 
honorable,  as  our  conduct  may  be.  If,  in  the  view  of  those  with  whom 
we  associate,  we  ever  appear  to  venerate  the  great  God,  to  be  consci- 
'  encious,  and  uhdeviating  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  his  providential  government  of  the  world,  we  im¬ 
plicitly  tell  them  that  God  is  a  being  supremely  lovely  in  all  his  inahi-! 
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festations  of  himself,  and  that  they  ought  to  feel  and  .conduct  toward 
him,  in  the  same  manner  themselves.  In  thus  obeying  tqe  divine 
command,  we  are  doing  what  is  in  our  power,  to  glorify  God  ;  to 
place  him  on  the  throne  which  he  has  a  right  to  occupy,  and  to  procure 
for  him  that  homage,  obedience  and  submission,  which  are  his  due. — 
In  living  such  a  life,  we  are  acting  for  God,  and  may,  with  propriety, 
be  considered  as>his  servants.  His  pleasure  and  not  our  own,  will  be 
the  rule  of  life  ;  and  his  glory,  not  onr  ovm  happiness,  the  motive  by 
which  we  shall  be  stimulated  to  action. 

Having  thus  explained  what  it  is  to  worship  and  serve  the  Lord,  I 
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prove  that  we  ought  to  worship  and  serve  the  true  God  only. 
In  support  of  this  assertion  the  following  particulars  maybe  consid¬ 
ered. 

1.  God  has  seen  fit  to  reveal  himself  to  us  in  his  true  character. 
It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  in  the  scriptures  we  have  a  plain,  just 
and  consistent  representation  of  the  Divine  Character  ;  or  of  the  God 
whom  we  are  required  to  worship  and  serve.  And  it  will  be  admitted 
also,  that  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  nothing  is 
necessary,  except  a  serious  and  candid  searching  of  the  divine  oracles. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  certainly  must  be  the  duty  of  all  who  are.  favor¬ 
ed  with  those  oracles,  to  know,  worship  and  obey  the  God  who  is  there 
revealed. — “  Times  of  ignorance,”  it  is  said,  God  winked  at.  And 
howmuchsoever  this  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  in  regard  tp  such  as 
are  not  favored  with  revelation,  it  certainly  does  not  intimate,  that  any 
indulgence  will  be  granted  to  ignorance,  where  the  true  God  may  be 
known.  The  very  act  of  revealing,  aside  from  any  positive  command, 
must  lay  every  one  to  whom  the  revelation  is  given,  under  very  sol¬ 
emn  obligations  to  know  and  reverence  him  who  made  it.  The  au¬ 
gust  and  astonishing  apparatus,  with  which  its  promulgation  was  attend¬ 
ed,  adds  to  the  weight  of  obligation  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
God  has  expressly  required  us  to  know  .and  reverence  him  as  he  has 
revealed  himself,  surely  no  one  can  be  excused  either  for  not  wor¬ 
shipping,  or  for  not  knowing  whom  he  ought  to  worship ;  or  for  ig¬ 
norantly  worshipping  a  different  God  from  the  one  described  in  his 
word.  Can  it,  for  a  moment,  be*  admitted,  that  the  great  Majesty  of 
heaven  should  condescend  to  reveal  himself  to  such  creatures  as  men, 
and,  in  order  to  arrest  their  attention,  should  reverse,  for  a  while,  Ihe 
uniform  law  of  nature,  and  yet  those  creatures  be  left  at  liberty  to  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  such  a  communication  ?  Can  it  be  admitted, 
that  creatures  thus  distinguished,  are  not  highly  culpable  for  not  know¬ 
ing  the  God  who  has  revealed  himself,  or  for  forming  a  wrong  con¬ 
ception  of  him  ?  Surely  every  principle  of  sound  reasoning,  must  be 
at  variance  with  any  such  admission.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  of  all  who  enjoy  the  light  of  revelation,  to 
study  that  revelation  with  seriousness  and  candor,  to  know  the  God 
who  is  there  described,  and  to  worship  him  in  his  true  character,  in 
distinction  from  those  erroneous  conceptions  which  ignorance,  inat¬ 
tention,  or  prejudice  may  form. 

2.  The  true  God  is  the  only  being  who  is  worthy  of  that  homage 
and  .service  which  we  ought  to  pay.  That  we  ought  to  love,  supreme¬ 
ly,  a  being  who  is  supremely  lovely,  and  render  constant  and  implicit 
obedience  to  one  who  has  a  right  to  command,  and  whose  commands 
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ure  ever  “  boly,  just  and  true,”  all  will  admit ;  and  that  this  isthecharac- 
ter  of  the  true  God,  none,  it  is  presumed,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
will  deny.  In  every  respect.  He  is  like  his  work  ;  of  which  it  is 
said,  His  work  is  perfect  “  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor,  can  any 
thing  be  taken  from  it.”  The  duty,  therefore,  of  loving  and  serving 
the  true  God,  must  be  demonstrably  clear  to  every  thinking,  candid 
mind.  But,  is  there  any  besides  the  true  God,  that  has  a  right  to  the 
same  love  or  service  ?  Is  there  any  other  being,  in  whom  is  to  be 
found  the  same  assemblage  of  adorable  attributes  ?  And  should  we 
fo'rm  a  conception  of  him,  in  any  respect,  different  from  what  he  real* 
ly  is,,  must  we  not,  in  that  respect,  derogate  from  his  absolute  perfec-  . 
tion  ?  Must  we  not  either  deny  him  something  which  is  essential  to  a 
perfect  being,  or  attach  to  him  something  inconsistent  with  his  being 
such  ?  Is  there  any  being,  who  has  the  same  right  to  require  homage 
and  service,  or  any  one  whose  commands  are  uniformly  so  holy,  right¬ 
eous,  just  and  good  ?  To  these  enquiries  I  shall  give  no  answer,  pre¬ 
suming  that  the  good  sense  and  information  of  every  reader,  will  pre¬ 
pare  him  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  psalmist,  <<  Among  the  gods, 
there  is  none  like  unto  thee— thou  art  God  alone.” 

3.  In  worshipping  as  God  something  essentially  different,  we  al¬ 
ways  discover  a  temper  unfriendly  to  him  in  bis  true  character.  Such 
is  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  that  there  must  be  some  kind  of 
consistency  in  its  feelings  towards  different  objects.  If  it  be  pleased 
with  one  thing,  it  must  be  displeased  with  the  opposite.  **  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters  ;  for  he  will  either  love  the  one  and  hate  the 
other,  or  cleave  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon.”  If,  then,  the  conception  which  we  form  of  God, 
is  essentially  erroneous,  and  yet  we  are  well  pleased  and  satisfied  there¬ 
with,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  .that  we  should  not  be 
well  pleased,  did  we  conceive  of  him  as  he  really  is  ;  nor  could  we,  in 
that  state  of  mind,  give  him  that  worship  and  service  which  are  his 
due.  On  this  supposition,  the  homage  which  we  might  pay,  would 
prove  us  to  be  enemies  to  the  true  God  ;  and  the  more  sincere  we 
were  in  bestowing  this  homage,  the  more  decided  would  be  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  us.  As  the  Israelites,  by  going  after  false  gods,  and  wor¬ 
shipping  them,  manifested  their  enmity  to  Jehovah  ;  so  we,  by  for¬ 
ming  erroneous  ideas  of  the  divine  character,  and  being  perfectly  plea¬ 
sed  with  them  when  formed,  may,  and  indeed  must,  manifest  a  similar 
enmity  in  our  hearts.  And  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  this,  exeept  by 
setting  our  affections  on  the  true  God — ^by  worshipping  and  serving 
him  alone. 

4.  Nothing  but  the  worship  of  the  'true  God,  will  prepare  any  one 
for  the  felicity  of  heaven.  In  those  glorious  mansions,  God  will  dis¬ 
play  himself  much  more  distinctly  and  brightly,  than  he  has  ever  done 
on  earth.  There  he  will  be  seen  in  his  true  character.  There  no 
cloud  will  obscure,  no  veil  will  hide  any  of  his  essential  attributes. 
There  we  shall  “  see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  as  we  are  known.” 
If  then,  the  heart  is. previously  prepared  with  love,  that  sight  will  be 
truly  beautiful.  It  will  afford  “joy  unspeakable  and  full  of .  glory.” 
But  if  the  heart  had  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  him  in  a  different 
character,  and  in  that  character  to  .pay  him  its  highest  homage,  a  very 
s^  disappointment  most  be  experienced,  should  it  be  admitted  into  the 
heavenly  mansions.  While  contemplating  that  bright  display  of  the 
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divine  attributes,  in  this  true  light,  he  would  exclaim,  this  is  not  the 
object  of  my  affection  ;  this  is  not  the  God  whom  I  love  ;  this  is  far 
from  being  the  character  in  the  contemplation  of  which  1  have  been 
accustomed  to  take  supreme  delight.  To  those  who  love  such  a  God 
as  is  here  displayed,  this  place  may  be  a  heaven  ;  but  to  me  it  cannot 
until  somie  essential  alteration  takes  place  in  my  heart.  Such  must  be 
the  reflections  of  those  who  worship  and  serve  any  besides  the  true 
God,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  true  God  on* 
ly  should  be  sejrved. '  . 

5.  God  has  commanded  us  to  worship  him  in  his  true  character,  and 
to  worship  him  alone.  In  support  of  this,  I  need  add  nothing  to  the 
declaration  of  our  Lord,  more  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  com* 
mand  in  the  Decalogue,  “  tho*u  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me.” 
If  God  had  not  commanded  us  to  worship  him,  we  must  have  been  at  a 
loss  whether  it  were  a  duty  or  not.  He  might  have  ^made  himself 
known  in  his  true  character,  and  it  might  have  been  admitted,  that  he 
alone  was  worthy  of  supreme  homage  ;  still  we  would  not  know  that 
any  homage  would  be  acceptable,  had  he  not  required  it.  -  For  aught 
we  would  say,  any  direct  approach  into  his  presence,  might  be  alto¬ 
gether  unnoticed  ;  or  perhaps,  prove  offensive,  like  the  troublesome 
ofliciousness  of  some  puny  insect,  that  intrudes .  itself  to  our  notice. 
But  since  God  has  laid  his  command  upon  us,  in  that  very  communica¬ 
tion  which  makes  him  known,  there  can  be  no  cause  for  neglect.  The 
doty  of  worshipping  and  serving  God,-  and  him  only,  is  undeniable  ; 
and  if  we  fail  of  performing  it,  we  violate  the  command  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  universe. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  advanced,  it  may  now  be  remarked, 

1.  It  is  a  solemn  and  important  duty  to  search  the  scriptures  can¬ 
didly  and  faithfully,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the 
God,  whom  we  are  to  worship  and  serve.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
principal  end  which  God  had  in  view,  in  making  a  revelation  of  him¬ 
self;.  that  men  m^ht  know  him,  and  know,  also,  what  worship  and 
service  he  requires.  This  knowledge,  however,  is  not  to  be  obtained 
without  serious  and  candid  enquiry.  The  diversity  of  opinions  pre¬ 
vailing  among  professed  Christians,  is  a  proof,  that  the  word  of  G<^  is 
not  so  plain,  but  that  it  may  be  misunderstood  ;  and  if  misunderstood, 
a  person  may  go  on  deceived,  until  he  sinks  into  everlasting  perdition. 

It  is  not  every  one  that  saith.  Lord  !  Lord!  that  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  If  we  read  the  inspired  writings-'with  care¬ 
less  indifference,  or  with  minds  pr^diced  against  the  truth,  there  is 
great  reason  to  fear,  that  we  shall  err  in  our  judgements  ;  and,  instead 
'  of  worshipping  the  true  God,  shall  ignorantly  bow  down  before  an 
image  which  has  no  existence,  except  in  our  own  deluded  minds.  And 
if  this  be  the  case,  what  must  be  our  condition,  when  we  appear  be- 
fi>re  our  final  Judge  ?  When  it  is  asked.  Why  didst  not  thou  worship 
me  ?  It  may  be  answered,  1  read  thy  word  so  carelessly,  or  in  so 
prejudiced  a  manner,  that  I  mistook,  and  thought  thee  to  be  a  different 
being  from  what  1  now  find  thou  art.  Should  it  then  be  asked.  And 
why  didst  thou  read  in  that  manner  ?  We  shall  be  constrained  to  an¬ 
swer,  It  was  the  depravity  of  my  heart  that  led  me  astray.  Had  I 
sincerely  desired  to  know  God  and  worship  him,  1  should  have  search¬ 
ed' in  so  candid  and  prayerful  a  manner,  as  not  to  have  erred.  Should 
it  then  be  demand^,  Why  thra '  shouldst  thou  not  be  condemned. 
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what  could  vve  say  ?  Thus  merely  by  an  improper  use  of  the  means 
of  information,  we  may  prepare  the'  way,  not  only  for  condemnation, 
but  for  such  condemnation  as  will  forever  close  our  mouths  in  silence. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  consider  the  possession  of  the  scriptures,  as 
placing  us  in  circumstances  peculiafly  solemn,  'and  as  laying  us  under 
the  most  sacred  obligations  to  read  them  often,  seriously,  and  with 
diligent  enquiry  what  they  mean  to  read  them  with  a  fear  lest  we 
should  mistake,  and  with  a  humble  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  pre> 
serve  us  therefrom.  Never  should  we  sit  down  to  read  the  sacred 
writings,  without  putting  up  some  petition  like  this  :  Open  thou  mine 
understanding  that  I  may  understand  thy  word. 

2.  From  this  subject  we  may  learn,  why  idolatry  has  ever  been  so 
offensive  to  God.  When  we  look  superficially  at  the  subject,  the 
prominent  feature  of  idolatry  seems  to  be,  making  use  of  some  form 
or  shape,  either  of  man  or  animal,  as  a  representation  of  God,  and 
with  a  view  to  suggest  the  thought  of  s>  God,  'and  thus  inspire  devo¬ 
tional  feelings.  And  it  may  be  asked,  What  harm  can  there  be  in  this  ? 
What  difference  can  there  be,  between  making  use  of  a  certain  shape 
to  bring  into  view  the  idea  of  a  God,  or  of  a' certain  combination  'of 
letters  or  sounds  ?  Why  may  not  the  true  God  be  worshipped  through 
.the  medium  of  some,  visible  shape  ?  and  if  so,  why  should  he  be  of¬ 
fended,  and  so  strictly  forbid  the  use  of  images  ?  If  this  indeed  were 
the  case,  no  reason  can  be  given,  why  what  is  called  idolatry  should  be 
offensive  to  God.  '  But  the  fact  is,  this  never  was  the  case.  The  use 
of  a  shape  or  resemblance  was  always  necessarily  associated  with  the 
idea  of  form  dr-shape  as  belonging  to  God.  This  as  necessarily  im¬ 
plied  limitation  to  a  particular  part  of  space.  This  prepared  the  way 
to  believe  in  more  Gods  than  one  and  this  would  naturally  be  follow¬ 
ed  with  ascribing  different  powers,  and  inconsistent  attributes  and  de¬ 
signs  to  those  imaginary  deities.  Hence  it  has  been  found,  in  fact, 
-that  no  system  of  idolatry  has  ever  been  embraced,  which  has  not 
completely  set  aside  the  character  of  the  true  God,  and  rendered  it 
utterly  impossible  for  its  adherents  to  worship  him.  Dividing,  as  1 
may  say,  the  divine  nature  into  a  variety  of  parts,  and  giving  to  each 
a  separate  locality,  they  destroyed,  completely,  the  attribute  of  om¬ 
nipresence.  Assigning  to  each  of  their  imaginary  divinities,  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  self-existence  and  independence,  and  giving  te  each  a 
certain  share  in  the  government  of  the  world,  they  effectually  exclu¬ 
ded  omnipotence.  And  by  supposing  them  to  be  actuated  by  differ¬ 
ent  views. and  inclinations,  and  to  have  for  moral  attributes,  “  rage, 
revenge,  and  lust,”  they  struck  out  of  existence  that  holiness  of  char¬ 
acter  which  constitutes  the  moral  |lory  of  Jehoyah,  and  which  alone 
renders  him  worthy  of  supreme  affection.  Such  is  the  character  of 
every  system '  of  idolatry  that  has  ever  been  devised  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  every  such  system  must  be  offensive  to  him  who  requires  us  to 
worship  the  true  God  and  him  only.  As  the  offensiveness  of  idolatry 
is  thus  traced  to  a  debasement  of  the  divine  character,  it  follows,  That 
any  opinion  which  deprives  God  of  any  of  his  essential  attributes, 
must  be  offensive  also.  Though  no  image  be  used,  it  is  in  effect  idola¬ 
try  ;  it  is  what  God  abhors  ;  and  it  is  what  will  exclude  those  who 
embrace  and  love  it,  from  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  felicity. 

3.  We  learn  th^  falsehood  of  this'  sentiment  ;  it  is  no  matter  what 
a  man  believes,  provided  he  is  sincere.  This  sentiment,  is  in  effect. 
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sayingf  tnattel*  whether  a  man  worship  the  true  or  a  false  God ; — 
no  matter  whether  he  worships  God  or  Satan  ^  provided  he  is  sincere  : 
a  sentiment  so  glaringly  incorrect,  that,  to  fefute  it,  nothing  more  than 
a  simple  statement  is  needed. 

Among  those  who  receive  the  scripture  as  the  word  of  God;  very 
different  opinions  are  entertained  respecting  the  God  who  is  there 
brought  into  view,  as  the  object  of  worship.  Some  of  these  differen¬ 
ces  respect  points,  which,  it  is  admitted,  may  be  of  minor  importance  ; 
but  some  of  them  certainly  respect  those  essential  attributes  on  which 
his  glory  depends.  When  we  hear  a  Trinitarian  pleading  correctly 
in  favor  of  that  peculiar  mode- of  divine  existence,  which,  bethinks, 
the  scriptures  ascribe  to  God,  and  insisting  that  he  cannot  hold  com¬ 
munion  and  fellowship  with  such  as  discard  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
observe,  how  completely  the  Unitarian  justifies  this  practice,  while; 
descanting  on  the  abominable  idolatry,  which,  in  his  view,  is  practised 
by  the  Trinitarians  ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  believe^  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  we  embrace  the  Trinitarian  or 
UnitariaU  faith.  When  we  hear  a  Calvinist  calling  on  his  audience  to 
rejoice,  because  the  Lord  reigns,  and  representing  this -reign  as  ex¬ 
tending  even  to  the  hearts  of  all,  both  good  and  bad,  making  all  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  plan  of  divine  government  which  has  been  in  the  divine 
mind  from  eternity  ;  and  then  turn  to  an  Arminian,  warning  his  hear¬ 
ers  against  such  a  pernicious  doctrine,  and  perhaps  declaring  that  the 
God  of  the  Calvihist  is  his  devil  ;  can  we  possibly  believe  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  whether,  on  this  point,  we  embrace  the 
Caivinistic  or  Arminian  faith  ?  It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  essay,  to 
undertake  to  decide  which  of  these  discordant  opinions,  is  the  truth  ; 
but  1  certainly  must  say,  that  it  is  a  point  of  inconceivable  magnitude 
for  each  one  to  decide  ibr  himself,  and  to  decide  correctly.  It  is  not 
possible  that  both  can  be  in  the  path  to  life,  if  their  hearts  harmonize 
with  their  belief :  and  woe  must  be  to  the  one  who  is  deceived. 

.  4.  1  cannot  lay  down  my  pen,  without  seriously  requesting  every 

reader  to  ask  himself  this  question  t  “  Do  I  worship  and  serve  the 
true  God  ?”  To  answer  this  question,  two  particulars  are  to  be  en¬ 
quired  into  ;  1.  Have  we  a  correct  idea  of  God  ?  2.  Have  we  right 
feelings  toward  him  ?  To  decide  on  the  first,  our  belief  must  be,  se¬ 
riously,  candidly  and'  faithfully,  compared  with  the  word  of  God  ; 
using,  at  the  same  time,  such  assistance  as  God  in  his  providence  has 
afforded.  To  decide,  on  the  second,  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  thor¬ 
oughly  with  our  own  hearts,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  divine  requi¬ 
sitions.  To  assist  the  reader  in  regard  to  the  latter,  much  of  what  is 
-  contained  in  .the  former  part  of  this  essay,'  is  intended.  And  it  is  ho¬ 
ped  that  no  one  will  dismiss  the  subject,  until,  under  an  impressive 
sense  of  its  invaluable  importance,  he  has  decided  according  to  troth, 
and  become  persuaded  to  worship  and  serve  the  true  God  and  him 
only.  ,  Hsif  Air. 
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Oft  a  False  Gospel. 

FOR  THE  EVANGELIST. 

ON  A  FALSE  GOSPEL.  NO.  II.* 

ts  there  not  sometimes  proclaimed  a  gospel,  which  gives  a  mistaken 
view  of.  the  character  of  man  ? 

There  are  those  who  dress  up  human  nature  in  garbs  of  innocence. 
They  find  men  capable  of  kind,  and  generous,  and  honorable  feelings  ; 
they  find  them  true,  and  honest,  and  tender,  and  faithful  ; ,  and  they  - 
pronounce  it  impossible,  that  there  should  be  hid,  behind  the  whole, 
a  heart  destitute  of  the  love  of  God.  Hence  they  controvert  that 
plain  and  humbling  testimony  of  heaven,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  en> 
mity  against  God,  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be.  But 
whether  such  a  gospel  does  not  essentially  misrepresent  the  truth  of 
God,  the  last  great  day  will  tell.  There  may  be  an  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  tameness  and  ihilditess,  such  as  distinguishes  the  lamb  from  the 
wolf,  or  the  dove  from  the  vulture  ;  and  the  result  may  be  the  doing 
of  many  a  kind  action,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  many  a  kind  and 
amiable  affection,  and  still  there  may  be  the  practice  of  sin,  the  habit 
of  a  daily  and  constant  violation  of  the  divine  law,  a  prompt  rejection 
of  all  the  overtures  of  the  gospel,  and  a  disgust  for  the  duties  of  a 
secret  and  cordial  piety.  You  may  readily  recognize  the  features  of 
a  polished  and  fashionable  infidelity,  and  may  mark  offence  taken  at 
the  character  of  God,  and  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  at  the  scruples 
of  a  well  disciplined  conscience,  and  still  there  may  be  high  preten¬ 
sions  of  kindness,  rectitude  and  piety.  Men  will  weep  under  the 
sound  of  the  eospel,  and  seem  the  veriest  converts  to  the  troths  you 
utter,  and  the  affections  you  enforce,  and  the  duties  you  enjoin  ;  and 
ere  they  have  passed  the  threshhold  of  the  sanctuary,  may  vent  their 
spleen  {gainst  the  man  who  reached  their  sensibilities,  and  drew  forth, 
while  they  were  off  their  guard,  their  reluctant  testimony  to  the  gos¬ 
pel  be  announced.  There  may  be  in  men,  unsanetified,  much  that  it 
would  be  base  not  to  admire,  and  envious  not  to  praise  ;  and  still  we 
may  have  indubitable  evidence,  that,  in  the  same  besom,  there  beats  a 
heart  hostile  to  God,  and  holiness  and  heaven.  And  shall  we  conceal 
from  them  the  whole  truth  ?  Shall  we  tell  them  that  all  is  -well ; 
that  in  pleasing  man,  who  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  they 
■may  gather  evidence  to  themselves,  that  they  please  God,  who  looketh 
on  the  heart  ? 

Soon  their  whole  character  most  be  known.  They  most  stand 
before  the  omniscient  God,  and  all  their  heart  be 'Opened,  and  their 
life  be  read.  They  have  been  kind,  and  neighbourly,  and  pitiful,  and 
generous  to  their  fellows ;  but  they  have  robbed  G^.  They  have 
wept  at  the  tale  of  distress,  but  have  never  shed  a  tear  at  the  cross. 
They  have  believed  man,  and  have  spoken  truth  to  him,  but  have 
made  God  a  liar.  There  has  never  been  a  moment,  when  their  feel¬ 
ings  and  their  deportment  were  the  most  religious,  and  their  hopes  of 
heaven  the  most  profound,  when  some  other  object,  beside  God,  had 
not  the  high  and  distinct  ascendency  in  their  affections.  They  were 
kind  and  courteous  to  men,  but  they  would  browbeat  the  anathemas  of 
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the  divine  law,  and  parry  every  thrust  of  the  gospel,  and  live  without 
reflection,  and  without  prayer,  and  without  repentance.  God  was  not 
in  all  their  thoughts,  nor  bis  religion  in  their  lips,  nor  bis’ throne  in 
their  hearts,  while  perhaps  their  fame,  as  the  friends  of  the  poor,  the 
patrons  of  virtue,  and  the  benefactors  of  society,  promised  them  im« 
mortality. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  gospel,  which  leaves  the  human 
character,  thus  affected,  with  moral  corruption,  whole  and  sound  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  that  gospel,  which  sends  away  the  multitude  of 
the  ungodly,  doubting  whether  they  need  to  be  born  again,  and  high  in 
the  hope,  that  a  little  care  will  soon  qualify  them  to  stand  accepted 
with  God  ?  What  do  vou  think  of  that  gospel,  which  dismisses  the 
prayerless,  and  the  proud,  and  the  vain,  and  the  worldly,  to  enjoy 
their  good  opinion  of  themselves,  and  feed  quietly,  and  sleep  sweetly, 
while  the  wrath  of  God  abidetb  on  them  ?  Would  it  be  a  pleasant  re¬ 
flection  at  last,  to  remember,  that  you  had  lived  and  died  the  trum¬ 
peter  of  such  a  gospel  ?  That  you  had  sewed  pillows  under  ,  all  arm¬ 
holes,  and  daubed,  with  untempered  mortar,  and  said  to  the  wicked,  it 
shall  be  well  with  you,  and  had  thus  cradled  their  fears  to  sleep,  till 
their  day  of  mercy  was  past  forever  ?  Would  you  like  to  be  con¬ 
victed,  in  the  last  day,  ,of  having  been  the  herald  of  such  a  gospel  ? 
Or,  would  you  rather  offend,  if  it  must  be,  all  this  gay,  and  proud,  and 
prayerless  multitude  of  self-deceivers,  and  bring  poverty  and  re¬ 
proach  upon  yourself,  as  the  advocate  ‘  of  a  superstitious,  and  unso¬ 
cial,  and  unpolished,  and  barbarous  piety  ?  In  a  short  time,  their  last 
assault  will  have  been  made,  their  last  falsehood  corrected,  their  last 
cavil  answered,  their  last  sneer  stifled,  and  then,  who  will  stand  the 
highest  in  honour  before  a  congregated  world,  the  man  who  made 
the  trumpet  of  the  gospel  give  an  uncertain  sound,  by  which  he  sooth¬ 
ed,  and  flattered,  and  destroyed  his  fellow  men,  or  the  man  who  deliv¬ 
ered  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  who  lashed  the  sleeping  conscience, 
and  finally  disobliged  and  offended  the  carnal  minded  worldlings ‘of  his 
flock,  till  they  starved  him  from  his  labours  ? 

C.  A. 
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.  “  The  faith  once  helivered  to  the  Saints.**^ 

Ji  Sermon  delivered  at  Worcester,  Mass,  Oct,  15, 1823,  at  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Loamhi  Ives  Hoadlev,  in  the  Pastoral  C^ice  over  Ae 
Calvinistic  Church  and  Sonety  in  that  place.  By  Ltiun 
ER,  D.  D,  Boston,  Crocker  &  Brewster,  pp,  48. 

Concluded  from  page  65. 

When  the  system,  as  a  whole,  is  so.  excellent,  and  will  have  jo. 
much  to  contend  with,  in  the  prejudices  of  the  ^e  i  and  where  Jt  is 
so  well  sustained,  and  so  nearly  .perfect  and  consistent,  in  .all  its  patts. 
we  are  somewhat  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  its  symmeby,  by  .nnr  ob¬ 
jections.  But  w.e  are  inclined  to  the  ^union,  tiiat  nyen  Doct.  iBeesh- 
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er  has  stopped  short  of  giving  the  whole  truth.  Unknown  to  himself,  | 
we  believe,  he  has  allowed  a  little,  by  way  of  accommodation,  to  the  I- 
yery  feelings  he  was  endeavoring  to  root  out.  We  allude  to  the  third  “ 
head,  where  he  sat  out  with  a  ihost  incontrovertible  principle,  of  both 
religion  and  politics  ;  but,  unless  we  very  much  misjudge,  he  has  de¬ 
parted  from  his  own  ground  in  the  application  of  it. 

It  is  a  most  evident  violation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  “  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made,  by  one  denomination  of  Christians,  to  hinder 
the  prosperity  of  other  denominations,  by  any  monopoly  of  govern¬ 
mental  i^uence  and  favor.”  But  we  cannot  see  that  forming  a  party, 
among  other  denominations,  to  put  down  the  usurpers,  would  be  the 
most  effectual  way  to  “  put  religion  out  of  politics.”  However 
“  righteous”  the  attempt  might  be,  as  regards  civil  rights,  we  should 
very  much  question  the  expediency  of  such  a  combination.  We  know 
pf  no  example  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  where  $uch  an 
“  attempt  to  place  the  religious  rights  and  privileges  of  Christians  upon 
an  equality,”  has  resulted  in  the  advancement  of  pure  and  undehled 
religion.  Christ’s  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  nor  (Joes  he  need  the 
weapons  of  ‘‘  governmental  influence  and  favor”  to  support  it.  While 
human  nature  is  what  it  is,  the  natural  consequence  of  this  effort,  if 
successful,  wouM  be  the  political  proscription,  of  the  conquered  party, 
and  the  division  of  the  spirits  of  office  among  the  conquerors.  The 
fallen  and  vanquished  would  not  be  any  more  rea^  for  a  cordial  em¬ 
brace  of  the  troths  which  distinguish  the  system  of  their  ne»y  mastem. 

On  the  contrary,  the  rancour  of  defect  would  be  added  to  the  violence 
of  party  spirit,  and  raise  an  insurmountable  barrier,  in  the  way  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  brotherly  union.  We  cannot  draw  the  line, 
which  shall  distinguish  a  party,  formed  on  the  basis  of  religion,  to  pot 
an  obnoxious  set  of  men  out  of  power,  and  another  formed  oh  a  simi¬ 
lar  basis,  to  keep  our  favorites  in  their  places.  The  mere  distinction 
of  ins  and  outs,  cannot  make  the  difference  which  Doct.  B.  supposes 
to  exis^.  Nor  will  the  fact,  that  in  one  case  there  is  a  combination  of 
f‘ different  denominations,”  and  in  the  other  party  only  one  denomi¬ 
nation,  make  that  to  be  introducing  religion  into  politics”  in  one 
case,  which  is  not  the  same  thing  in  the  other.  Until  those  glorious 
times  shall  come  round  again,  when  the  mass  of  the  people  shall  be  se¬ 
rious  Christians,  this  combination,  to  remove  from  power  a  party  who 
make  political  influence  an  instrument  of  proselytism,  must  contain  a* 
large  proportion  of  men,  whose  object  has  no  connection  with  the 
advancement  of  religion.  Thus  our  Christians  will  find  themselves  to 
have  been  the  mere  tools  of  intri^ing  politicians,  and  discover  that  ' 
the  men,  whom  they  have  helped  into  power,  will  regard  the  interests 
of  religion  so  far  only  as  it  is  necessary  to  secure  themselves  in  the 
enjoynient  of  the  ^aves  and  fishes. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  “  union  of  all  honest  men,”  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  party,  is  a  legitipaate  weapon  among  the  armies  of  the  faith.  It 
is  the  excellence  of  our  religion,  that  it  is  neither  propagated  nor  hin¬ 
dered,  nor  ever  can  be,  by  ”  governmental  influence  and  favor;” _ 

and  so  says  history.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  protecting 
arm  of  civil  government  was  needed  “  to  surmolmt  obstacles,  and  car¬ 
ry  the  churches  through  the  wilderness,”  it  was  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity.  But  did  our  Lord  command  to  smite  with  the  sword, 
then  the  only  engine  of  government  ?  Will  any  one  say,  from  an  ex- 
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animation  of  the  history  of  the  church,  before  and  after  Constantine, 
that  vital  religion  flourished  most  in  the  sunshine  of  imperial  protec¬ 
tion  ?  Was  it  “  governmental  influence  and  favor,”  or  was  it  “  the 
blood  of  the  Martyrs,”  which  proved  ‘‘  the  seed  of  the  Church  ?” 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Christians  could  be  justified  in  seek¬ 
ing,  by  political  operations,  to  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights,  it  was  at  the  reformation.  The  ruling  party  were  then  using 
every  engine  of  power,  “  the  monopoly  of  literary  influence,  and 
rendering*  their  own  sentiments  a  passport  to  places  of  honor  and 
trust and  in  addition  to  that,  were  drawing  the  secular  sword  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  religious  rights  of  the  reformers.  Yet  who  can  say  that  the 
connection  of  Church  and  State,  in  all  the  protestant  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  resulted  from  the  interference  of  the  different  Govern¬ 
ments  in  behalf  of  the  reformation,  has  had  a  beneficial  eflect,  on  the 
whole,  upon  the  interests  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

Look  at  Geneva,  from  the  burning  of  Servetus  by  the  Calvinists, 
to  the  proscription  apd  banishment  of  M.  Malan  by  the  Socinians,  and 
see  if  the  efforts  of  one  party  to  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  ”  equal  re¬ 
ligious  rights  and  privileges,”  have  not,  if  successful,  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  those  equal  rights  by  the  vanquished  party.  The  same  has 
been  true  in  other  countries,  and  in  other  ages  ;  and  may  always  be 
expected  to  be  true,  while  human  nature  remains  the  same. 

But,  says  Dr.  B.,  V  When  the  object  has  been  accomplished,  and 
the  religious  rights  and  privileges  of  Christians  are  placed  upon  an 
equality,  persons  of  worth,  of  that  denomination,  exempt  from  such 
sectarian  bias  as  would  abuse  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  might 
enjoy  the  public  favor  as  before.”  All  this  is  very  well  in  theory, 
but  we  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  probability  of  such  a  happy  result, 
in  practice.  Until  we  shall  have  seen  an  example  of  two  pai^es,  for 
it  is  nothing  else,  contending  for  civil  power,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel ;  and  of  the  victors  in  the  stru^le,  exercising  their  neWly 
acquired  power,  with  Christian  moderation,  and  the  vanquished  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  loss  of  their  places,  with  Christian  submission,  we  must 
withhold  our  confidence  in  the  expediency  of  this  mode  of  contending 
for  the  faith.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  those  men  who 
profess  to  be  **  conquering  to  save.^’  We  cannot  seethe  wisdom  of 
exciting  the  demon  of  party  spirit,  in  any  way  or  shape,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  religion.  “•  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth 
■  but  water ;  therefore!,  leave  off  contention,  before  it  be  meddled 
with.’’  There  is  no  sufch  peculiarity  in  the  grievance  here  complain¬ 
ed  of,  the  loss  of  equal  influence  in  government,  or  (he  perversion  of 
governmental  influence  to  aid  in  spreading  a  corrupted  faith,  which, 
to  our  conception,  would  authorize  the  resort  to  this  peculiar  and 
dangerous  measure  of  a  religious  party. 

We  would  go  for  the  whole  ;  we  would  put  religion  out  of  poli¬ 
tics,”  not  by  driving  it  out  by  main  force,  but  by  withdrawing  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  Christians,  from  the  unprofitable  contest.  And  we  would 
keep  up  the  separation,  on  the  broad  ground  of  the  Apostle’s  declara¬ 
tion,  “  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.”  This  leaves  eve¬ 
ry  sdbject  of  government  to  his  proper  role  of  duty,  as  a  member  of 
community ;  and  utterly  excludes  all  combinations  of  Christ’s  sub¬ 
jects,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  governments  of  the  present 
wprld.  The  benefits  which  would  accrue,  both  to  civil  community 
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and  to  the  church,  from  such  a  course,  are  so  forcibly  exhibited  by 
our  author,  that  we  should  only  weaken,  the  subject  by  repetition. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  considerations  he  has  offered,  will  not  be 
forgotten ;  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  true  Christians 
shall- raise  themselves  above  the  grovelling  contentions  of  party  spirit, 
and  instead  of  inflaming  political  prejudice  against  the  truth,  shall 
shew,  by  their  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  in  promoting  vital  piety, 
that  religion  is  indeed  a  real  principle,  and  that  its  motives  are  not 
drawn  from  earth,  but  embrace  things  unseen  and  eternal. 

We  hardly  hope  to  draw  the  attention  of  Doct.  Beecher  to  the  mi' 
nor  defects  of  style  ;  the  indistinctness  of  arrangeraebt,  in  some  sen¬ 
tences,  and  the  gross  negligence  of  all  roles,  in  the  punctuation  of 
others.  Inattention  to  such  little  things,  has,  probably,  to  him,  be¬ 
come  second  nature.  But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  admire,  and  may 
be  disposed  to  imitate,  one  of  the  most  successful  preachers  of  right¬ 
eousness  in  modern  times,  we  would  say,  that  his  carelessness  is  no 
part 'of  his  greatness.  The  two  things  have  no  manner  of  connection 
whatever.  Especially  true  is  it,  that  it  is  not  carelessness  which 
makes  him  a  great  man.  He  has  become  what  he  is,  in  spite  of  this  obsta¬ 
cle  And  .we  may  believe  that  even  bis  powerful  arguments,  if  better 
dressed,  might  reach  some  heart,  which  now  turns  away  in  disgust, 
from  the  clumsiness  of  bis  periods. 

We  care  not  how  many  of  our  young  preachers  imitate  Doct.  Beech¬ 
er,  in  the  strength  of  purpose  which  carries  him  forward  in  his 
course,  through  evil  and  through  good  report  ;  mnd  in  .the  bold  and 
faithful  manner  in  which  he  labors,  by  exhibiting  divine  truth  with 
apostolic  frankness,  to  turn  sinners  unto  God. 


EXPOSITION. 

FROM  THE  HOFKINSIAN  MAGAZINE. 

I.  Peter,  iii.  7.  Giving  honour  unto  the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  ves¬ 
sel. — (In  answer  to  Maritos.) 

That  the  “  reaction  of  husband  and  wife,”  as  Maritus. observes,  is 
“  near  and  important,”  few  will  deny.  It  was  considered,  by  the  apos¬ 
tles,  so  important,  as  to  require  a  number  of  precepts  respecting  the 
^reciprocal  duties  of  husbands  and  wives.  Among  these  precepts,  that 
of  Peter,  in  the  above  passage,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  After 
exhorting  wives  to  adorn  themselves  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and 
to  be  in  subjection  to  their  husbands,  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling 
him  lord,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  direct  husbands  how  to  treat  their 
wives :  Likewise,  husbands,  dwell  with  them  according  to  knowledge, 
giving  honor  unto  the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel,  and  as  being 
heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life  ;  that  your  prayers  be  not  hin¬ 
dered.” 

The  only  difficulty  in  understanding  the  passage,  is  cooqprised  in  th& 
questions  su^ested  by  Maritos  :  , 

1.  What  is  it  to  give  honour  unto  the  wife  ?  . 
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II;  How  does  the  wealcTtets  of  the  wife,  impose  an  obligation  upon 
the  husband  to  give  her  honor  ? 

To  these  questions,  I  shall  now  attempt  an  answer.  And, 

I.  What  is  it  to  give  honour  unto  the  wife  ? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  it  may  be  observed, 

1.  That  the  term  honour,  here,- is  not  to  be  understood  precisely  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  as  meaning  respect  or  reverence.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  that  the  apostle  meant  to  direct  husbands  to  place  their 
wives  on  the  right  hand,  give  them  the  highest  seat,  and  treat  them  as 
their  superiors  in  rank  and  dignity.  This  would  render  his  precept 
to  husbands,  inconsistent  with  that,  which  he  has  just  given  te  wives, 
to  obey,  and  be  in  subjection. 

2.  The  term  honor  is  used  in  the  New-Testament,  with  some  lati> 
tude.  Though  it  commonly  means  respect  or  reverence  ;  yet,  in 
some  instances,  it  has  a  different  meaning.  In  I.  Tim.  v.  17,  it  appears 
to  signify  pecuntary  reward:  .  “  Let  the  Elders,  that  rule  well,  be  ac¬ 
counted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  they  that  labour  in  the  word 
and  doctrine  i.  e.  let  them  be  considered  as  deserving  of  a 'larger 
recompense,  a  more  ample 'support,  than  other  labourers.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  the  ablest  expositors,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  word,  which  means  pretium,  price,  as  well  as  honor,  honour. 
This  may  be,  in  part,  the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  the  passage  under 
consideration.  It  is  thought,  also,  to  comprise  another  shade  of  mean¬ 
ing,  derived  from  the  verb,  which  is  the  theme  of  the  word  in  the  origi¬ 
nal.  The  verb  <to,  signifies  to  esteem,  value,  set  a  price  upon,  as  well 
as  simply  to  honor.  Combining  these  two  meanings,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  to  be  viewed  as  distinct,  the  honor  to  be  given  to  the  wife,  will  con¬ 
sist  in  a  kind  and  tender  regard,  a  high  degree  of  esteem  and  value,  and 
in  a  suitable  support,  and  proper  assistance  and  protection.  If  prop¬ 
erly  to  render  these,  is  to  give  honour  to  the  wife  ;  it  will  be  easy  to 
answer  the  next  question  : 

II.  How  does  the  weakness,  of  the  wife,  impose  an  obligation  upon 
the  husband,  to  give  her  honor  ? 

I  observe  in  reply, 

1.  By  weakness  is  obviously  meant,  not  mental  but  corporeal  weak¬ 
ness.  Mental  weakness,  though  if  natural  and  unavoidable,  it  would  be 
no  reason  why  the  wife  should  be  treated  with  contempt ;  yet  would 
hardly  be  a  good  reason  why  she  should  receive  honor  in  any  sense. 
But,  is  it  the  fact,  that  the  mental  powers  of  females,  are  weaker,  than 
those  of  the  other  sex  ?  This  is  a  question,  ^hich  has  been  often  de¬ 
bated,  and  which  the  pride  of  man,  who  has  gealrally  had  the  controul 
of  the  pen  and  the  press,  has  often  decided  in  the  affirmative.  That 
there  is  a  diversity  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  different  sexes^ 
may  be  granted  ;  but  it  does  not  from  hence  follow,  that  there  is  an 
inequality  between  them.  If  the  female  mind  is  not  so  well  adapted 
to  the  more  dry  and  abstruse  sciences  of  matbematicks,  logick  and 
-  metaphysicks  ;  still  it  may  be  better  adapted  to  polite  literature  and 
the  fine  arts.  Without  question,  the  genius  of  the  softer  sex,  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  suited  to  excel,  in  whatever  requires  refinement  of  taste,  fertility 
of  im{^;ination,  or  sensibility  of  feeling.  Certainly,  it  does  not  become 
men  to  boast  of  their  superiority  of  intellect,  until  they  have  bestowed 
more  attention  upon  female  edupation,  and  given  the  female  mind  a  fair¬ 
er  opportunity  to  expand  and  exhibit  its  powers.  It  would  be  doing  in- 
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justice  to  the  utiderstandiug  and  liberality  of  the  apostle,  (to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  inspiration)  to  suppose,  that  by  comparing  the  wife  to  a  weak  ves¬ 
sel,  he  meant  to  indicate  any  thing  more,  than  the  natural  delicacy  and 
tenderness  of  her  corporeal  frame.  Hence, 

2.  We  may  clearly  see  the  reason  j  why  the  weakness  of  the  wife, 
imposes  an  obligation  upon  the  husband,  to  give  honor  unto  her,  in  the 
sense  explained.  The  imbecility  of  her  constitution,  renders  it  highly 
incumbent  upon  her  partner,  who  is  endued  with  superior  strength  and 
robustness  of  body,  to  treat  her  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  affection, 
to  cherish  and  support  her  under  her  infirmities,  to  protect  her  from 
injury  and  abuse,  and  to  see  that  his  domesticks  and  children  conduct- 
towards  her  with  becoming  respect  and  submission. 

Something  like  the  above,  I  take  to  be.  the  meaning  of  the  apostolick 
injunction  in  the  passage  before  us  ;  which  I  am  happy  to  find  confirm-' 
ed  by  the  paraphrase  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Guise  of  London.  'Take 
care  to  associate,  on  all  occasions,  in  a  faithful  and  friendly  manner,  with 
your  wives,  and  treat  them  with  decency,  kindness  and  good  humor. 
Ye  ought  to  pay  high  respect  to  the  woman,  who  stands  in  the  nearest 
of  all  relations  to  you,  by  delighting  in  her,  consulting  her  comfort 
and  happiness,  supporting  her  credit  and  authority  in  the  family,  provi-’ 
ding  honorably  for  her,  putting  due  confidence  in  her,  and  never  using 
her  like  a  slave,  but  as  a  help-meet  of  great  importance  to  you,  who 
have  your  own  infirmities  to  be  borne  with.by.her,  though  she,  being 
of  a  delicate,  weak  and  tender  frame,  maybe  more  liable  to  other  infir¬ 
mities.’  Gamktes.  - 

FROM  THE  OTICA  CHRISTIAN  REPOSltORV. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTU¬ 
RY.— BY  BUNYANUS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Iti  journeying  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  it  happened  that 
I  fell  in  company  with  a  man  of  singular  parts,  whose  name  was  Mr.- 
Sagacity.  And  having  far  to  travel  in  the  same  road,  I  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  his  society,  and  the  benefit  of  his  conversation,  for  m^y 
days.  Knowing  that  hofvas  the  same  person  who  had  formerly  given 
a  relation  of  the  advenUres  of  certain  pilgrims,  in  their  progress  from 
the  city  of  Destruction  to  the  Celestial  Country,  I  embraced  the  op- 
.  portunity  of  inquiring  further  respecting  them ;  and  was  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  hearing  the  old  gentleman  relate  again  the  various  perils 
the  pilgrims  encountered,  for  the  love  they  bore  to  the  Prince  Imman-' 
uel,  the  wonderful  deliverances  which  they  had'  experienced  by  the 
Strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  happy  termination  of  their  journey. 
When  the  good  man  dwelt  on  the  joys  of  the  state  in  which  they  now 
are,  and  spoke  of  many  things,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear.heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  I  felt  my  heart  born  with 
strong  desire  to  go  also  on  pilgrimage,  to  be  a  follower  of  them,  who, 
through  faith  and  patience,  have  inherited  the  promises,  that  I  too 
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might  share  in  the  glories  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  might  sit  down 
with  the  general  assembly  of  pilgrims  at  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Prince  Immanuel. 

So  strongly  had  these  things  taken  possession  of  my  mind,  that  when 
I  laid  me  down  to  sleep  at  the  inn,  I  had  no  sooner  closed  my  eyes, 
than  my  imagination  returned  to  the  pilgrims  and  their  adventures. 
Metbought  1  stood  upon  an  eminence,  which  commanded  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  allowed  me  to  extend  my 
view  far  to  the  east. .  On  my  right  in  the  plain  below,  was  the  city  of 
Destruction,  with  the  towns  of  Stupidity,  Sensuality,  and  Carnal  Se* 
curity,  and  the  extensive  regions  of  the  province  of  Darkland.  To 
the  south  was  Mount  Sinai, .  and  just  beyond  it  the  town  of  Formality, 
the  village  of  Morality,-  and  the  other  towns  and  villages  of  Pharisee* 
land.  Just  before  me  was  the  wicket  gate,  which  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  narrow  way  ;  and  from  this  gate,  stretching  doe  east,  far  ^  th^ 
eye  could  reach,  lay  the  road  to  the  Celestial  City. 

On  directing  my  attention  to  the  valley  below  me,  I  perceived  that 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Destruction  were  extended  close  up  to'  the. 
wicket*gate  ;  and  that  this  part  of  the  city,  as  well  as  every  other, 
was  exceedingly  populous.  Fixing  my  eyes  upon  the  inhabitants,  I 
observed\tbat  all  was  bustle  and  confusion  among  them.  All  appeared, 
eagerly  engaged,  and  exerting  all  their  powers,  in  the  pursuit  of  some¬ 
thing,  but  whati  I  could  not,  at  first,  distinctly  perceive.  On  drawing 
nearer,  and  looking  more  attentively,  I  could  more  clearly  distinguish 
what  their  employments  were.  Some  of  them  were  endeavoring  to 
climb  a  high  hill,  called  Worldly  Honor.  The  sides  of  this  hill  were 
very  sleep,  and  at  the  same  time  very  slippery,  so  that  few  of  the 
climbers  ever  reached  the  summit.  And  those  few  who  did  reach  the 
summit,  I  perceived  did  hot  remain  there  ;  but  presently  their  heads 
grew  dizzy,  and  they  tumbled  headlong,  to  be  seen  no  more.  Many 
were  the  expedients  resorted  to,  in  order  to  mount  op  this  dangerous 
hill.  Some  mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  others,  that  they  might 
reach  a  place  where  there  was  foot  hold.  And  all  seemed  willing,  at 
first,  to  take  others  upon  their  shoulders,  with  the  expectation,  that 
when  they  were  up,  they  would  assist  them  in  turn.  But  these  ex¬ 
pectations  were  seldom  realized  ;  for  those  who  were  up,  seemed  so. 
intent  upon  mounting  higher,  as  not  to  regard  those  below  any  further 
I  than  they  needed  their  help..  Many  who  had  reached  a  considerable 
'  elevation,  were  pulled  down  by  others  who  were  desirous  of  taking 
their  places.  And  many  who  thus  pulled  others  down,  fell  with  thent 
to  the  bottom.  Some  having  secured  the  ladder  of  popular  favor^ 
ascended  quickly  to  a  great  height,  when  the  ladder  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  their  bones  were  broken  with  the  fall. 

Others  1  saw  digging  with  vast  labor  in  a. mine '  called  W<^ldly  Ghun,. 
and  burthening  themselves  with  great  quantities  of  the  ea^rth  they 
brought  thence.  Many  of  those  who  ^descended  into  the  mine,  I  oIh 
served  never  came  out  again ;  but  the  earth  often  fell  in  upon  ‘  them, 
and  buried  them  alive.  Such  occurrences,  however,  did  not  seem,  in 
the  least,  to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  survivors,  who  continued  digging 
with  the  same  eagerness,  though  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives. 
The  earth  which  was  brought  from  the  mine  appeared  to  occasion  ma¬ 
ny  quarrels  among  those  who  possessed  it.  And  wtien  they  carried  it. 
home,  1  saw  that  they  wgre  not  able  to  sleep^  for  fear  that  others 
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should  liet  upon  them  and  take  it  away.  Children  often  wished  their 
parents  dead,  that  they  might  get  possession  of  what  was  in  their  hands  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  their  parents  were  out  of  the  way,  quarrelled  among 
themselves  about  the  division.  And  I  saw,  moreover,  that  several  very 
ill-favored  and  dreadful  shapes,  called  Fradd,  and  Lying,  and  Perjury, 
and  Murder,  tvere  continually  walking  about  amongst  the  diggers,  ta¬ 
king  earth  from  some  and  giving  it  to  others.  Those  who  received  it 
from  them  seemed  to  exult,  for  a  few  moments,  in  the  possession ; 
hilt  soon  another  monster  called  Remorse,  with  vipery  hair  and  sna¬ 
ky  whip,  pursued  them  wherever  they  went. 

Another  part  of  the  inhabitants  1  saw  employing  themselves  very 
•differently  still.  These  are  chiefly  of  a  younger  sort.  In  the 
midst  of  the  city,  ran  several  deep,  turbid,  sluggish  streams, 
called  the  streams,  of  Sensual  Pleasure,  the  waters  of  which 
were  .  mingled  with  vast  quantities  of  mire  and  filth,"  which 
were  drained  off  from  the  streets  and  common  sewers  of  the  city,  and 
continually  sent  forth  the  most  offensive  and  pestilential  exhalations. 
These  streams,  flowing  together  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  formed  a 
Vast  whirlpool,  called  the  Vortex  of  Dissipation,  in  which  multitudes 
were  continually  swallowed  up,  and  carried  into  the  Dead  Sea.  To 
these  fool  streams,  vast  crowds  of  both  seies  were  continually  resor¬ 
ting,  and  with  the  greatest  seeming  eagerness  were  drinking  down  the 
fetid  waters,  with  an  insatiable  thirst.  Numbers  were  sailing  down 
these  streams  to  the  Vortex  of  Dissipation,  and  many  boys  were 
bathing  in  them,  and  sporting  in  the  mire  and  filth. 

When  1  bad  seen  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  thus.employed,  I  said  to 
toyself,  these  people  cannot  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  right  reason^tbey 
dre  C'  rtainly  beside  themselves.  And  what  strengthened  me  in  this  per¬ 
suasion  was,  that  I  saw  no  one  among  them  who  .  was  at  all  satisfied 
with  his  present  condition  ;  but  the  mind  of  every  one  appeared  like 
.the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and 
dirt.'  And  notwithstanding  that  they  found  so  little  satisfaction  in  their 
pursuits,  they  still  returned  to  them  with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever. 
And  I  saw,  moreover,  that  every  one  had  a  heavy  burden  on  his  hack, 
like  that  which  the  pilgrim  Christian  had  before  he  became  a  pilgrim  ; 
Stod  that,  Mthough  these  burdens  seemed  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  heavy 
to  sink  them  down  to  Tophet,  yet  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  sen¬ 
sible  that  he  had  any  burden  at  all.  And  besides  this,  1  perceived  un¬ 
derneath  the  whole  city  a  vast  pit,  filled  with  combustible  materials, 
and  burning  with  great  fierceness,  which  had  gradually  worn  away  the 
ground  on  which  the  city  stood,  so  that  in  many  places  it  was  a  mere 
Shell,  and  often  tumbled  under  them,  as  if  it  were  ready  to  crumble 
in  pieces,  and  plhnge  the  whole  city  into  the  burning  abyss  below. 
And  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  appeared  to  be  as  unconcerned,  and 
es  eagerly  engaged  in  their  various  employments,  as  if  there  were  ho 
danger  to  be  apprehended. 

While  1  looked  at  them,  and  wondered  at  their  conduct  in  their 
present  circumstances,  I  observed  one  near  me  whose  name  was 
Ilevelation,'to  whom  1  addressed  mysdf,  and  inquired  if  he  could  ex¬ 
plain  these  things.  '  . 

Then  said  he  to  me,  this  whole  country  was  once  under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  celestial  king,  who  governed  it  with  the  greatest  equity  and 
dnldQ^i,  iihd  impoBOd  no  restraints  upon  the  inhabiUmts,  but  such  as 
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were  necessary  for  their  own  and  the  general  good.  The  black  ty> 
rant,  howerer,  the  Implacable  enemy  of  their  king,  found  means  to 
persuade  them  that  the  wholesome  restraints  they  were  under  were 
intolerable,  and  too  grievous  to  be  submitted  to ;  and  that  if  they 
would  revolt  from  their, lawful  prince,  and  put  themselves  under  his 
control,  they  should  be  exalted  to  great  dignity,  and-enjoy  unbounded 
liberty.  They  accordingly  revolted  from  their  rightful  king,  and  be* 
came  the  subjects  of  the  black  tyrant. 

But  he  has  greatly  deceived  them,  said  I.  He  has  so,  replied  Mr. 
Revelation  ;  for  instead  of  being  highly  exalted,  and  becoming  as  gods, 
which  he  promised  them,  they  have  debased  themselves  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  degradation,  and  have  become  the  vilest  of  creatures.  And 
instead  of  enjoying  greater  liberty,  they  are  now  the  veriest  slaves  in 
the  universe. 

They  do  not  appear  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  right  reason,  said  t. 

Rev.  They  are  not.  “  Their  hearts  are  full  of  evil,  and  madness 
is  in  their  hearts  while  they  live.  The  black  tyrant  has  blinded  the 
eyes  of  their  understanding.  And  so  complete  is  his  influence  over 
them,  that  they  do  not  perceive  their  bondage,  nor  the  heavy  burthens 
they  have  upon  their  backs. 

They  are  greatly  to  be  pitied,  said  I. 

Rev.  They  are  indeed  ;  but  they  are  more  to  be  blamed. 

How  is  that  ?  said  I.  Do  we  not  ihink  a  man  excusable  for  what 
he  does  under  the  influence  of  lunacy,  when  he  is  not  in  the  enjoyment 
of  right  reason  ? 

Rev.  We  do  so,  when  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  natural 
blindness,  madness  or  lunacy.  But  the  madness  of  these  people  is  pf 
a  peculiar  nature.  It  is  not  natural,  but  moral.  They  are  entirely 
voluntary  in  their  madness.  The  black  tyrant  could  never  bavie 
brought  them  under  his  power,  without  their  consent.  He  can  have 
no  further  influence  upon  them  now,  than  they  please  to  give  him  ;  and 
'  he  cannot  keep  them*  in  subjection  a  moment  longer'than  they  are  hu^ 
willing  slaves. 

But,  have  they  no  information,  said  I,  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
are  exposed  by  remaining  in  tne  city  ? 

Rev.  They  have^the  best  information.  I  am  continually  employed 
in  pointing  out  to  them  this  danger,  and  the  way  to  escape  it,  throngh 
yonder  gate.  I  am  always  proclaiming  that  the  wrath  oS  the  king  is 
revealed  from  his  throne  against  them  ;  and  pointing  out  to  them  tbe 
dangerous  pit  of  fire  and  brimstone,  over  whi^  they  haug«  snd  which 
is  very  soon  to  swallow  op  their  whole  city.  But  I  am  very  little  re* 
garded.  Some  say  that  I  am  an  impostor,  and  they  will  not  listen  tn 
me.  Others  say,  my  language  is  so  mysterious,  they  cannot  understand 
me  if  they  try,  and  they  will  not  try.  Others  say,  I  tell  some  truth 
and  some  lies,  and  they  canuot  tell  what  to  depend  upon.  Others  ad¬ 
mit  that  all  I  say  is  true,  in  some  sense  or  other  ;  but  they  wifl  not  be* 
lieve  I  mean  as  I  say.  Others  say,  they  s^e  too  much  employed  j.a8t 
now,  they  have  no  time  to  listen  to  me  ;  and  bid  me  cell  again  ,at  & 
more  convenient  season.  There  is  ope,  namad  Conscience,  who  sec¬ 
onds  my  designs  as  far  as  he  can.  He  never  cpntipdicts  ^  opinli^ 
of  those  he  addresses,  but  icdten  crosses  their  .inclinatipne.  He  bids 
them  attend  to  my  instructions,  and  always  act  according  to  their  best 
judgment  of  what  is  right.  He  eiteB  foUoiKS  ih^  into  "99^^ 
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retirements,  and  expostulates  with  them  upon  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  their  conduct  ;  and  sometimes- he  breaks  in  upon  them  in  the  midst 
of  their  carousals,  and  terrifies  them  with  the  tidings  of  what  is  com> 
ing  upon  them.  But,  they  are  far  from  being  pleased  with  his  admoni¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  they  cannot  contrive  to  silence  him,  they  usually  drown 
his  voice  in  the  noise  and  bustle  which  they  raise.  Evangelist  also 
often  goes  and  preaches  to  them,  and  warns  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  And  Goodwill,  at  the  gate,  stands,  with  the  doors  wide  op¬ 
en,  night  and  day,  with  his  hands  stretched  out  towards  them,  saying, 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  “  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  ' 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  gate,  and  saw 
a  crowd  of  people  collecting  near  it,  round  a  venerable  old  man,  whom 
I  presently  knew  to  be  Evangelist.  I  therefore  descended  the  hill  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  that  1  might  hear  him  preach.  After  prayer, 
he  opened  a  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  read  the  following 
words  :  “  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Immanuel,  as  though  the 
king  did  beseech  yon  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Immanuel’s  stead,  be  ye 
reconciled  to  the  king.”  After  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  king  and  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  showing  the 
unreasonableness  and  wickedness  of  their  conduct,  and  the  propriety 
of  their  submitting  themselves  unconditionally  to  the  king,  he  pointed 
out  to  them,  in  the  most  affectitag  manner,  wfiat  the  Prince  Immanuel 
had  done  to  open  the  door  of  reconciliation  ;  and  urged  them,  by  his 
dying  groans  and  bitter  agonies,  to  renounce  their  rebellion,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  allegiance.  At  the  same  time,  he  warned  those  who  re¬ 
fused  to  submit,  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  th^ 
dreadful  pit,  over  which  they  were  suspended,  and  'the  wrath  of  the 
king  which  was  revealed  against  them.  .  I  was,  myself,  too  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  the 
hearers  w^ile  it  was  delivered  ;  but  when  the  preacher  had  dismissed 
the  assembly,  I  observed  a  number  of  persons  collected  in  a  group, 
making  their  remarks  upon  what  they  had  heard. 

1  am  weary,  said  Mr.  Curiosity,  with  hearing  the  same  old  tale,  eve¬ 
ry  time  he  preaches  ;  he  never  gives  os  any  thing  that  is  new. 

I  am  displeased,  said  Mr.  Obstinate,  that  he  always  insists  upon  our 
ipving  up  our  side  of  the  controversy,  and  never  speaks  of  the  king’s 
yielding  a  little.  F or  my  pert,  I  am  willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  king,  provided  he  will  give  up  his  claims,  and  be  reconciled  to  us. 

For  my  part,  said  Mr.  Pride,  I  can  not  bear  to  hear  him  always  ‘ 
talkmg  of  submission.  And  what  is  worse  than  all,  he  would  have  us 
submit  unconditionally.  He  would  have  us  throw  ourselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  sovereign  pleasure.  Per¬ 
haps  he  would  banish  or  imprison  thu  half  of  us.  I  am  determined 
never  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king,  unless  he  will  previously  stipulate 
never  to  bring  me  to  trial,  but  to  raise  me  to  a  throne  ;  and  then  I 
shall  be  willing  to  submit,  if  he  calls  that  submission. 

The  greatest  fault  I  find,^  said  Mr.  Self-Complacent,  is,  that  he  gives 
such  an  odious  character  to  those  who  are  in  rebellion  against  the 
king.  He  will  not  allow  that  there  is  any  moral  goodness  in  them,  but 
insists  that  they  are  wholly  corrupt,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  their  heart  is  only  evil  continually.  1  consider  this  as  9, 
Itbel  upon  the  whole  of  us, 
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1  am  displeased,  said  Mr.  Secure,  that  he  preaches  so  much  terror. 
For  my  part,  I  have  no  idea  of  being  frightened  into  submission  to  the 
king,  i'do  not  believe  there  is  any  such  pit  of  fire  and  brimstone,  as 
he  speaks  of,  beneat^our  city,  ready  to.swallow  ns  up.  I  have  abet¬ 
ter  opinion  of  the  king,  than  to  suppose  that  he  will  punish  the  crea¬ 
tures  which  he  has  made,  for  any  crimes  which  it  is  in  their  power  to 
commit. 


FROM  THE  (Edinburgh)  Christian  magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS  ON  AN  ASSEMBLY  OF  WORSHIPPERS. 

That  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by  appearances,  is  what  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow,  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the  world.  We 
learn  to  despise  many  on  a  nearer  acquaintance,  whose  first  appear¬ 
ance  had  led  us  to  form  exalted  notions  of  their  virtues.  The  vail 
which  education  casts  over  the  failings,  though  it  may  conceal  them 
from  a  transient  glance,  yet  often  proves  too  thin  on  a  closer  inspec¬ 
tion.  We  have  all  learned  to  blame  this  studied  deceit,  and  to  de¬ 
claim  against  it.  Yet  though  we  condemn  it  in  others,  we  cannot  be 
entirely  divested  of  it  ourselves.  When  we  know  that  the  eyes  of 
mankind  are  upon  us«  we  readily  assume  the  look  of  sanctity,  howev¬ 
er  much  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  may  be  at  variance  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  features. 

What  has  called  forth  these  remarks,  is  an  occurrence  which  has 
lately  happened  to  me,  and  which  1  hasten  to  submit  to  your  conside¬ 
ration. 

I  have  an  ingenious  friend,  with  whom  I  often  converse  on  literary  sub< 
jects  ;  and  t’other  day,  after  a  variety  of  discourse,  our  talk  turned 
on  hypocrisy.  My  friend  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  severe  in  his 
strictures  on  mankind  ;  insinuating  that  many  of  the  serious  faces  we 
beheld  in  our  worshipping-assemblies,  wore  nothing  more  than  visors 
to  hearts  full  of  corruption.  I  urged  that  this  insinuation  was  rather 
uncharitable.  However,  my  friend  endeavoured  to  defend  himself, 
from  the  universal  corhiption  of  human  nature,  particularly  the  de¬ 
ceitfulness  of  man  ;  and  from  the  examples  of  many  of  his  acquain¬ 
tances,  who,  he  said,  to  all  appearance  were  vain  and  irreligious  in 
common  life,  and  yet  seemed  very  saints  when  they  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  church.  I  endeavoured  to  answer,  by  saying,  that  Chris-  - 
tians  were  not  called  to  live  in  monkish  austerity,  and  therefore, 
though  we  suvv  people  tasting  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  we  should 
not  be  so  hard  as  to  brand  them  with  irreligion.  1  also  argued  from 
the  strict  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  their  reciprocal  affections, — 
that  the  features  were  an  index  to  the  mind,  and  therefore,  when  we 
saw  in  the  face  the  air  of  devotion,  we  might  with  safety  conclude 
that  the  heart  was  seriously  disposed. 

But,  alter  arguing  for  some  time  without  convincing  each  other,  my' 
friend  left  me  ;  and  on  parting,  observed,  that  the  point  about  which 
we  had  been  disputing,  was  indeed  one  which  we  could  not  determine  ; 
for,”  said  be',  “  God  made  the  heart,  and  he  only  can  know  when  it  is 
rightly  engaged,” 
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Being  leil  alone,  I  sunk  down  in  my  chair,  and  began  to  reflect  on 
what  had  past.  The  evening  sun  shone  full  upon  me  through  my  win* 
dow  ;  and  a  few  insects,  which  sported  in  its  beams  making  a  hum* 
ming  noise,  I  insensibly  fell  into  a  profound  slumber.  But  though 
asleep,  my  mind  still  dwelt  on  the  same  subject.  Methought  I  wan* 
dered  in  a  shady  grove,  when,  chancing  to  cast  my  eyes  towards  a 
thicket,  I  saw  one  approaching  me.  He  possessed  the  most  dignified 
mien,  yet  there  was  an  ineffable  sweetness  in  his  face.  His  eye, 
though  piercing,  had  nothing  ferocious,  and  a  winning  smile  played  on 
his  lips.  Curling  tresses  of  yellow  hair,  in  graceful  ease,  waved  on 
his  shoulders  ;  whilst  a  snowy  robe,  in  easy  folds,  flowed  down  to  his 
feet.  I  immediately  perceived  that  he  was  one  of  those  genii'  who 
are  the  protectors  of  ^an,and,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  nature,  fell  prostrate  before  him.  The  good  genius  bid  me  stand 
on  my  feet,  and  spoke  to  me  in  a  manner  so  full  of  sweetness,  that  my 
terror  soon  abated.  “  I  know,  (said  he,  smiling  upon  me,)  1  know 
your  present  meditations.  Y our  thoughts  of  mankind  ate  charitable  ; 
when  they  have  the  appearance  of  goodness,  you  are  not  inclined  to 
think  them  wicked.  But,  without  questioning  the  justness  of  your 
sentiments,  till  once  you  can  discern  what  actually  passes  in  the  heart, 
your  notions  must  be  merely  hypothetical,  or  at  most  founded  on  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidences  alone.  But  (continued  he)  that  you  may  obtain 
this  certainty  of  knowledge,  here  is  an  instrument  by  which  you  will- 
be  enabled  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  know  their  most  secret 
thoughts  and  desires.” 

So  saying,  he  put  into  my  hands  a  species  of  telescope,  quite  differ^ 
ent  from  any  hitherto  invented  by  philosophers.  1  need  not  describe 
it ;  some  idea  may  perhaps  be  formed  of  its  wonderful  powers  from 
the  nature  of  the  discoveries  to  which  it  led.  I  was  just  going  to  ask 
the  genius  particularly  about  the  method  of  using  it.  But  .before  I 
could  open'  my  lips  he  retired,*  bidding  me  adieu,  and  disappeared 
amidst  a  cloud  of  vapours,  whjch  filled  the  place  with  celestial  odours. 
Wondering  at  the  powers  it  was  said  to  possess,  examining  its  curious 
workmanship,  and  considering  how  it  was  to  be  used,  I  had  proceeded, 
by  heedless  steps,  to  the  end  of  the  glade  in  which  I  wandered.  When 
casting  my  eyes  on  the  country  which  opened  to  my  view,  1  perceived 
a  large  building  at  a  distance,  with  crowds  thronging  its  entrance.  I 
immediately  understood  it  was  a  church,  and  resolved  on  going  thither 
to  try  the  powers  of  my  telescope. 

Their  introductory  exercises  were  just  over  as  I  arrived.  The  con¬ 
gregation  seemed  to  behave  with  the  utmost  decorum.  The  minister 
read  his  text  from  Jer.  xvii.  9.  and  through  the  whole  seemed  to  be 
very  animated.  But  I  can  give  no  account  of  his  doctrine ;  for  to 
attend  to  it  was  not  then  my  business.  But,  placing  myself  in  such  a 
situation  as  not  to  disturb  the  audience  by  making  my  observations,  I 
immediately  set  about  using  my  telescope.  The  first  that  attracted  my 
notice  was  a  mao  above  the  middle  age.  ^  He  had  a  sedate  counted 
nance,  and  seemed  very  thoughtful.  I  was  entirely  prepossessed  in 
his  favour,  and  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  finding  him  devoutly  exerci¬ 
sed.  So  I  immediately  turned  my  tube  to  him.  1  was  at  first  con¬ 
founded  at  the  strange  scene  which  was  presented  to  me.  Ideas  ap¬ 
peared  in  bodily  shapes,  and  were  emanent  from  a  small  aperture  in  the 
heart  never  yet  discovered  by  the  microscope  of  the  anatomist ;  and 
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after  temalning  a  while  visible,  they  totally  disappeared.  Upon  con¬ 
sidering  the  texture  and  shape  of  his  ideas,  I  perceived  he  was  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  now  engaged  in  reflecting  on  his  success  in  business  the  by¬ 
gone  week.  I  was.  not  a  little  astonished  at  finding  him  thus  exercised, 
but  was  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  wanderings  of  the 
heart  to  which  even  the  most  pious  are  sometimes  subject,  and  expect¬ 
ed  that  his  attention  would  soon  be  recalled  ;  so.  I  still  kept  my  tube  to 
him.  I  soon  perceived  that  there  was  a  turn  in  his  ideas  ;  but  instead 
of  finding  it  to  be  what  I  expected,  1  soon  understood  that  he  had  be¬ 
gun  to  sum  up  his  bad  debts.  1  could  not  help  feeling  a  degree  of  in¬ 
dignation  on  this  discovery,  and  turned  from  him,  saying,  “  Poor  worm 
of  the  earth  1  thou  hadst  far  better  be  now  in  thy  counting-room,  than 
in  this  worshipping-assembly. 

The  next  I  singled  out  for  observation,  was  a  gentleman  in  the  prime 
of  life.  There  was  much  animation  and  vivacity  in  his  face.  1  had 
scarcely  so  great  a  hope  of  him  as  of  the  one  I  had  examined  ;  yet  1 
could  not  help  being  interested  by  him,  and  hoping  the  best,  1  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  my  tube  to  him. '  At  the  very  first  sight,  I  perceived  that 
our  worshipper  was  a  country  squire,  and  now  enjoying,  a  second  time, 
the  sports  of  a  fox  chace.  But  understanding  that  the  whole  train  of 
his  reflections  consisted  merely  of  beating  coverts,  hazardous  leaps, 
and  hard  whipping,  I  turned  with  disgust  from  such  insipid  entertain¬ 
ment. 

I  was  scarcely  now  so  sanguine  in  my  expectations  of  finding  real 
piety.  Yet  still  I  singled  out  another  of  whom  1  had  great  hopes.  He 
was  a  youth  not  twenty.  But  though  young,  1  could  perceive  his  face 
marked  with  the  lines  of  thinking.  He  for  the  present  too  seemed 
very  pensive.  Surely,  I  said,  years  teach  not  wisdom  ;  I  will  find 
in  this  youth  that  devotion  which  I  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  heart  of  the 
^ed.  Applying  to  my  telescope,  I  at  once  knew,  from  the  cast  of  his 
ideas,  that  he  was  a  student.  But  how  was  I  disappointed,  when,  in¬ 
stead  of  finding  his  attention  fixed  on  the  doctrines  of  the  preacher,  he 
was  considering  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light,  and  collecting  argu¬ 
ments  for  its  refutation  ! 

Being  thus  disappointed,  I  began  to  despair  of  finding  that  which  I 
looked  for,— true  devotion.  But  remembering  that  1  had  examined 
none  of  the  exercises  of  the  fair  sex,  my  hopes  began  to  revive. — 
They,  I  said  within  myself,  are  more  given  to  devotion.  They  are 
endowed  with  nature  less  stubborn,  and  are  more  influenced  by  the 
objects  around  them.  And  in  this  place,  where  every  thing  wears  a 
venerable  aspect,  their  gentler  souls  can  be  no  otherwise  engaged  than 
in  the  most  pious  exercises.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  1  singled  out  a 
young  lady  of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance.  I  indeed  perceived 
a  smile  in  her  face,  but  that,  1  confess,  did  not  in  the  least  prejudice  me 
against  her  ;  for,  said  1,  when  the  heart  rejoices  in  God,  why  should 
t^ot  a  smile  enliven  the  features  '/  But  on  making  my  observations,  I 
perceived  that  my  fair  one  was  anticipating  the  pleasures  of  a  ball : 
She  was  triumphing  immoderately  over  her  rivals,  receiving  many  a 
fine  compliment,  had  in  reality  the  most  engaging  youth  present  for 
her  partner,  and  was  saying  many  a  smart  and  witty  thing.  I  could 
not  help  pitying  the  vanity  of  the  girl,  and  began  to  look  out  for  one 
more  sober.-  I  soon  cast  my  eyes  upon  such  a  one  as  I  wished.  She 
Was  a  lady  yet  in  the  prime  »f  fife.  1  thought'!  could  observe  in  her 
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luce  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  mingled  with  a  certain  sorrowful  air  ;  tlws 
tear  even  stood  in  her  eye.  I  immediately  construed  these  into  the 
effects  of  devotion.  Surely,  I  thought,  she  hangs  on  the  lips  of  the’'; 
speaker,  and  feels  a  godly  sorrow.  But  on  turning  my  tube  to  her,  ' 
how  great  w'as  my  astonishment,  when  the  first  idea  that  appe^fred  was,  ^ 
a  princess  in  great  distress.  But  recovering  from  my  Surprise,  and 
considering  the '  concomitant  and  succeeding  ideas,  1  understood  that' 
my  fair  object  had  been  at  the  play  the  preceding  evening,  and  was  now 
in  church  indulging  those  feelings  which  had  been  excited  in  the  thea> 
tre.  •  »  , 

At  this,  I  could  not  help  heaving  a  sigh,  and  saying  to  myself,  Alas  t 
what  is  man  ?  his*  exterior  seems  fair  as  the  temple  of  God,  but  his 
heart  is  a  cage  of  unclean  birds. 

By  such  a  series  of  disappointments,  my  anxiety  to  discover  devout 
worshippers  had  entirely  subsided.  So  that  I  now  became  quite  care¬ 
less  whether  I  found  them  rightly  exercised  or  not.  In  this  easy 
frame  of  mind,  I  made  a  great  many  more  observations.  One  I  found 
to  be  a  , tailor,  with  his  ingenuity  on  the  rack,  in  inventing  a  new  cut  for 
the. coat  of  a  first  rate  beau.  A  young  lady,  I  found  consulting  with 
her  milliner  ;  another  was  ruminating  on  a  novel  which  bad  engaged 
her  attention  the  preceding  evening :  An  old  belle  was  selecting  a 
card  party  ;  and  a  time-worn  beau  was  thinking  on  having  a  new  pat¬ 
ent  wig.  But  after  making  above  thirty  observations,  I  h^  only  found 
two  who  were  listening  with  any  attention  to  the  speaker. 

I  had  by  this  time  ample  proof  of  the  powers  of  the  telescope  ; 

V  and,  discontinuing  my  observations,  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  advanta¬ 
ges  I  enjoyed,  by  having  such  a  valuable  instrument  in  my  possession 
and  justly  concluded,  that  now  no  person  could  deceive  me.  But  af¬ 
ter  pleasing  myself ,  for  awhile  with  these  reflections,  I  found  myself 
possessed  with  a  desire  to  examine  the  parson  himself,  and  see  if  he 
spoke  the  language  of  the  heart.  But  finding  I  could  not  Satisfy  my 
curiosity  in  the  place  I  then  stood,  I  resolved  to  alter  my  position.  .  But 
in  my  endeavour  to  step  from  a  small  eminence  on  which  1  stood,  1 
gave  such  a  nod  in  roy  chair  that  I  immediately  awoke. 

'  L.  1'.  D. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 
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Illustrated  in  a  German  Parable: 

>  * 

“  In  the  neighborhood  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  dwelt  two  families,  who 
had  long  been  at  bitter  enmity,  which  was  transferred  from  the  pa¬ 
rents  to  the  children.  Attains  and  Meno,  the  heads  of  these  families, 
seized  every  occasion  to  annoy  one  another,  and  their  animosity  in¬ 
creased  every  day.  ■ 

“  Now  Meno  had  a  slave,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and 
walked  worthily  of  the  gospel,  and  was  faithfhl  in  all  things,  so  that 
Meno  esteemed  him  highly  and  placed  him  over  his  whole  household. 
The  name  of  this  slave  was  Silas.  And  in  all  that  Silas  did,  God  was 
with  him,  and  blessed  the  house  of  bis  master  fi>r  his  sake.  Meno, 
(jicrefore,  frequently  conversed  with  bis  steward,  and  Sila?  cmaverted 
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bina,  SO  that  he  believed  and  was  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

«  From  this  time  forward  Meno  became  a  totally  different  man  from 
what  he  had  been  before. ;  and  he  ceased  to  speak  ill  of  Attains,  his 
enemy,  though  Attains  hated,  and  persecuted  him  more  than  ever,  and 
daily  did  him  fresh  injury. 

«  By  such  forbearance  Attains  was  still  more  exasperated,  and  he 
hired  wicked  men  to  lay  waste  Meno’s  garden  in  the  night,  and  they 
destroyed  his  finest  trees,  on  which  Meno  set  a  particular  value. 

«  Then  Meno’s  friends  went  to  him  and  said,  if  thou  dost  not  revenge 
this  injury,  he  will  soon  do  thee  a  still  greater.  But  Meno  answered 
them  and  said.  This  mischief  was  done  at  night :  he  will  deny  it  To 
me  it  serves  for  an  exercise  in  patience.  I  was  myself  formerly  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  same  spirit. 

Soon  afterwards,' Meno’s  friends  brought  two  of  the  villains  whom 
Attains  had  suborned  to  lay  waste  the  garden,  and  said.  These  men 
have  confessed  the  fact,  therefore  now  thou  may est  have  him  punished. 
But  Meno  answered-,  1  have  fm'given  him,  and  will  not  admit  enmity 
into  my  heart,  though  I  am  certainly  grieved  for  the  loss  of  the  trees. 
And  Meno’s  friends  were  angry  with  him  for  his  forbearance. 

“  Some  time  afterwards  a  furicus  .fire  broke  out  in  the  house  of  at¬ 
tains.  Meno  hastened  with  all  his  people  to  the  spot,  and  saved  two  of 
bis  enemy’s,  children  from  the  flames.  He  thereupon  went  up  to  At- 
talus  and  offered  him  his  hand,  saying,  Let  there  be  no  longer  enmity 
between  thee  and  me,  and  between  thy  house  and  mine  !  And  Meno 
offered  to  assist  him  in  building  a  new  house  instead  of  that  which  had 
been  consumed. 

.“  But  Attalus  turned  from  him  and  was  wroth  in  spirit,  and  said. 
This  fire  was  the  work  of  Meno, — and  many  believed  his  words.  And 
this  circumstance  troubled  the  heart  of  Meno  beyond  measure,  and  his 
friends  said,  Take  no  farther  account  of  that  wicked  man,  but  deliver 
him  over  to  Satan ! 

,  “  But  Meno  said.  He  is  stiB  a  man,  and  bears  in  his  bosom  a  wound¬ 
ed  heart.  1  will  not  curse  him.  . 

..  “la  process  of  time  Attalus  lost  all  that  he  possessed,  and  he  be¬ 
came  exceedingly  poor,  and  suffered  want  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  Attalus  himself  fell  sick  with  distress  and  grief. 

.  “  Then  Meno  took  courage  and  went  again  to  him  and  said.  Ah,  At- 
talus  '.  let  not  discord  prevail  any  longer  between  thee  and  me,  but  let 
us  shake  bands  before  we  die  b  Behold,  what  is  mine  shall  be  thine. 
Let  us  then  in  future  live  t(^ether  as  brothers ! 

.  ,*  When  Attalus  heard,  these  words  he  looked  at  Meno  with  hollow 
eyes,  and  his  face  was  distorted  and  he  turned  it  away.  But  his  wife 
and  children  wept,,  and  Meno  wept  alsot 

'  Then  did  his  friends  deride  Meno,  and  say,  Now  surely  hath  thy- 
heart  exhausted  its  kindness  on  the  unworthy  wretch  ;  what  more 
canSt  thou  do  for  him  ?  And  Meno  secretly  supported  Attains  and  his 
family,  so  that  they  suffered  no  want. 

“  After  those  days  Attains  became  worse,  and  at  length*  gave  up  the 
ghost.  When  Meno  heard  this,,  he  wept  for  him  and  attended  him  to 
the  grave,  and  became  the  protector  of  the  widow  and  orphans. 

“  The  people  then  said.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  act  thus  ? 
But  they  knew  not  the  spirit  that  dwelt  in  Meno.” 
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FROM  THE  UTICA  CHRISTIAN  REPOSITORY. 

*  *  ■ 

UNIVERSALISM  IRRECONCILABLE  WITH  FACTS. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  apostacy  is  seen  in  that  disposition 
which  blinds  men  to  the  light  of  divine  truth,  and  leads  them  to  believe 
almost  any  thing,  rather  than  the  plain  declarations  of  scripture,  taken 
according  to  their  natural  and  obvious  import.  Light  is  come  into  the 
world,  but  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  Hence  it  is,  that  va¬ 
rious  oihnions  are~received,  and  endless  controversies  maintained  up¬ 
on  subjects,  respecting^hich,  the  fullest  information  i^  given  in  the 
word  of  God.  Among  the  ipost  important  questions,  in  which  man¬ 
kind  are  concerned,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  existence  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  future  punishment.  Of  tiiis  question  the  sacred  oracles  afford 
a  clear  decision.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  a  subject  of  controversy, 
and  one  upon  which  itls  necessary  to  employ  argument. 

Not  only  the  plain  declarations  of  the  bible,  but  the  evidence  of 
Jacts  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question.  Several  facts  might 
be  mentioned,  which,  on  supposition  that  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation  is  true,  admit  no  satisfactory  explanation.  When  the  proph¬ 
ets,  Christ  and  the  apostles  delivered  divine  truth,  they  excited  vio¬ 
lent  opposition  among  those  whose  deeds  were  evil.  If,  then,  Uni- 
yersalism  is  a  divine  truth,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  it 
does  not  produce  the  same  virulent  enmity  among  wicked  men,  now,  as 
when  taught  in  ancient  time  ?  Or,  rather,  since  men  are  pleased  with 
the  idea  that  God  will  not  eternally  punish  sin,  why  did  they  anciently 
hate  the  .teachers  of  this  doctrine  ?  In  the  apostles’  days,  truth  excited 
the  fears  of  the  impenitent,  and  caused  them  to  cry  out  “  what  shall  ' 
we  do  ?”  Why,  then,  if  Universalism  be  truth,  is  no  alarm  produced 
under  the  preaching  of  it  now  ?  The  doctrines  of  the  apostles  brought 
multitudes  to  repentance  and  to  the  practice  of  godliness,  but  no  such 
effects  attend  the  preaching  of  Universalism  at  the  present  day.  If, 
then,  this  doctrine  be  the  same  which  the  apostles  taught,  is  there  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact,  that  such  different  results  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  preaching  of  it  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ? 

But  I  shall  confine  my  attention  to  a  particular  fact,  which  I  have  not 
yet  mentioned.'  Before  I  proceed  to  state  this  fact,  a  few  things  will 
be  premised. 

If  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  be  a  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  truths  of  the  word  of  God.  This  position  is  too  evident  to 
need  proof.  It  is  farther  evident,  that  universalism  produces  a  great 
practical  effect.  Wherever  it  is  believed,  its  influence  is  visible  ip  the 
fives  of  men,  especially  in  the  course  which  they  pursue  relative  to 
their  eternal  interests.  If,  then,  Universalism  is  an  important  troth - 
relating  to  the  eternal  destinies  of  men,  and  tending  to  influence  them 
upon  the  great  subject  of  salvation,  and  if  God  has  designed  thaf  we 
should  believe  it,  he  has  doubtless  revealed  it  in  the  most  clear  and 
convincing  manner.  For  there  would  be  awful  hazard  in  receiving 
this  doctrine,-and  suffering  our  practice  to  be  influenced  by  it,  if  its 
troth  were  involved  in  the  smallest  degree  of  oncertmnty.  But  God 
never  intended  that  we  should  hazard  any  thing  by  believing  his  word, 
or  that  we  should  venture  our  everlasting  concerns  on  a  doubtful  ques- 
-tion.  We  may  be  assured,  that  if  He  has  taught  this  doctrine,  He  has 
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taught  it  so  clearly,  that'  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  con¬ 
cerning  its  truth.  But  time  need  not  be  spent  to  prove  what  Univer- 
salists  themselves  maintain.  They  insist  that  their  doctrine  is  among 
the  most  indubitable  truths  of  revelation.  They  likewise  contend 
that  universalism  is  in  itself  rational.  For  the  sake  of  argument  this 
will  be  admitted.  We  will  suppose  that  if  universalism  is  a  doctrine 
of  the  bible,  it  is  equally  a  dictate  of  reason.  We  know,  at  leasts 
that  no  truth  is  contrary  to- reason. 

We  next  Observe  that  evidence  tends  to  produce  conviction  of  truth. 
Our  minds  are  so  constituted  that  we  believe  a  proposition  because  it 
is  evident,  or  because  it  is  supported  by  some  kind '  of  proof.  Evi¬ 
dence  is  the  proper  ground  of  faith.  The  degree  of  our  assent  to  any 
doctrine  should  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  evidence  with  which 
its  truth  is  evinced.  But  unhappily  we  are  often  influenced  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith  by  our  interests  ancl  feelings,  or  we  incline  to  believe  ma¬ 
ny  things  merely  because  they  are  agreeable  to  bur  wishes..  Every 
day  furnishes  proof  of  this  remark.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  how 
easily  men  are  brought  to  believe  things  which  suit  their  feelings,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  a  sentiment  to  which 
their  interests  are  opposed.  Blinded  and  led  astray- by  interest,  how 
frequently  do  they  take  that  side  of  a  question  against  which  evidence 
vastly  preponderates. 

Evidence  and  interest  may  concur  in  their  influence  on  the  under¬ 
standing,  or  they  may  counteract  each  other.  When  they  concur,  or 
when  both  incline  a  person  to  believe  a  proposition,  thby  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  strong  degree  of  faith.  But  when  they  counteract  each  oth- 
d^,  one  or  the  other  will  prevail  according  to  their  relative  influence. 
A  person  may  be  compelled,  by  the  force  of  evidence,  to  believe  con¬ 
trary  to  his  wishes.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  a  man  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  proposition  against  the  united  influence  of  his  own  wishes  and 
decisive  evidence  exhibited  to  his  understanding. 

Now  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  an  alterna¬ 
tive  is  presented  to  our  minds.  Either  this  doctrine  is  true,  or  it  is 
false.  But  whether  it  is  true  or  false,  a  fact  offers  itself  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  In  accounting  for  this  fact,  we  must  have  regard  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  exists.  We  may  suppose  the  doctrine 
true,  or  we  may  suppose  it  false.  If  the  fact  is  possible  and  natural  on 
one  supposition,  and  impossible  on  the  other,  then  that  supposition 
which  exhibits  the  fact  as  possible  and  natural  is  truth,  while  the  other 
is  error.  A  hypothesis  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  known  fact, 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  truth. 

The  fact  will  now  be  stated.  A  vast  majority  of  those  who  have 
the  bible  in  their  hands,  and  examine  it  for  themselves,  without  note  or 
comment,  do  believe  in  the  absolute  eternity  of  future  punishment, 
while  a  comparatively  small  number  embrace  Universalism.  The  ma¬ 
jority  includes  a  great  multitude'  of  the  impenitent  class  of  people, 
who  would  rejoice  if  they  could  be  assured  that  all  wiH  finally  be  sa¬ 
ved.'-  Of  whatever  characters  the  minority  may  be  composed,  we 
Cannot  conclude  that  they  are  free  from  the  blinding  influence  of  their 
wishes.  ' 

Now  let  08  suppose  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  true.’  The-cii*- 
cumstances  under  which  the  fact  exists  will  then  be  these  :  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  universsd  salvation  suits  the'IntereSts  'and  feOtings'  of  the  great 
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mass  of  maDkind ;  their  understandings  naturally  assent  to -it  as  ca*. 
tional ;  and  it  is  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  bible,  that  not.  one  reasona¬ 
ble  doubt  of  its  truth  can  be  entertained.  Under  'such  circumstances, 
the  fact,  that  universalism  is  not  generally  believe^,  is  unaccountable, 
and  without  a  miracle,  would  be  impossible.  That  mankind  should 
continue  from  age  to  age  to  reject  a  truth  against  their  wishes,  against 
the  plain  dictates  of  reason,  and  against  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  scripture  exhibited  to  their  view,  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  world,  which  could  find  no  parallel  and  admit  no  explanation. 

'  But  if  we  take  the  supposition,  that  Universalism  is  false,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  fact  are  these  ;  the  doctrine  suits  the  feelings 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  but  the  word  of  God  plainly  teaches  that 
it  is  false.  The  fact  under  such  circumstances  is  exactly  as  might  be 
expected.  Taking  into  consideration  the  principles  above  stated,  and 
reasoning  a  priori,  we  might  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  some  would 
cherish  the  pleasing.idea  of  universal  Salvation  ;  while  others,  over¬ 
powered  by  the  force  of  evidence,  would  believe  contrary  to  their 
wishes.  Men  love  the  darkness  of  error  rather  than'the  light  of  di¬ 
vine  truth  ;  -and  since  the  language  of  the  natural  heart  with  refer¬ 
ence  to'futurity,  is,  **  speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  prophecy  deceits,” 
we  need  not  wonder  if  they  seek  delusion  with  &tal  success. 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  in'  a  future  state,  is  generally 
received  wherever  the  bible  is  known.  By  what  means  has  this  sen¬ 
timent  prevailed  ?  A  solution  of  this  question  can  be  found  only  in 
one  or  the  other  of  two  ways.  Either  the  doctrine  is  taught  in  the 
word  of  God,  or  else  it  is  the  invention  of  men,  and  has  its  origin  in 
the  selfish  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The  character  of  the  do% 
trine  forbids  the  latter  supposition.  Men,  it  is  true,,  often  employ 
their  ingenuity  to  support  doctrines  not  founded  in  the  bible  ;  but  they 
never  attempt  to  pervert  scripture  from  its  obvious  meaning  in  order 
to  make  it  convey  a  sense  which  they  dislike.  And  were  it  possible 
for  a  set  of  men  to  be  found  so  singular,  that  they  would  attempt  to 
impose,  a  falsehood  upon  the  world,  which  had  no  tendency '  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  own  popularity,  infiuence,  or  interests,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  effect  their  design,  and  bring  the  great  body  of  a 
community  to  embrace  a  false  doctrine  against  their  feelings  and  against 
the  dictates  of  their  own  understandings.  Least  of  all  could  this  be 
done  by  means  of  a  book,  which  not  only  contains  no  such  doctrine, 
but  which  every  one  might  see  teaches  the  contrary. 

Aedius. 
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My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void, 

A  poor  student,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  having  occasion  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  journey  to  his  distant  friends,  was  in  want  of  the  necessary 
money  for  that  purpose.  He  therefore  was  induced  to  go  to  a  learned 
Jew,  to  pawn  his  Hebrev'  Bible  mid  Greek  Testament.  The  latter 
contained  the  Greek  and  German  text  in  opposite  columns.  The  lear¬ 
ned  Jew,- little  as  he  valued  this  book,  was  however  prevailed  upon  to 
give  the  student  half  a  rix  dollar  for  it.  During  the  absence  of  the 
student,  he  undertook  to  read  it  tbTOl^;h ;  with  a  view  to  confirm  his 
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mind  in  enmity  against  Jesus,  to  ridicule  his  person  in  the  synagogue, 
and  to  be  the  better  prepared  to  testify  his  zeal  for  the  Jewish  faith. 
His  wife  and  children  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  book ;  be  was 
determined  to  read  it  alone,  as  a  sworn  enemy  of  Jesus,  and  to  discov* 
er  the  falsehood  of  the  Christian  religion  in  all  its  parts.  As  the  stu¬ 
dent  was  absent  for  about  seven  weeks,  the  Jew  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  perform  his  task.  But  as  he  proceeded  to  read,  bis  surprise  in¬ 
creased,  and  a  sacred  awe  pervaded  him.  In  reading  some  impres¬ 
sive  passages,  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  exclaiming,  “  Ah,  that 
Jesus  were  ray  Saviour !”  Having  completed  the  reading,  he  was 
astonished  at  himself,  and  exceedingly  perplexed  that,  in  spite  of  his 
earnest  desire  to  find  fuel  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  increase  of 
his  burning  enmity  against  Jesus,  he  bad  discovered  nothing  deserving 
of  hatred,  but  on  the  contrary  much  that  was  great,  sublime,  heavenly 
and  divine.  At  length  he  charged  himself  with  silly  simplicity  and 
blind  folly,  and  resolved  to  open  the  book  no  more.  In  this  resolution 
he  persisted  some  days.  But  the  consolatory  and  heavenly  instruc¬ 
tions  he  had' read,  and  which  had  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  his 
mind,  and  the  glorious  prospect  of  life  eternal  which  had  opened  be¬ 
fore  him,  did  not  suffer  him  to  rest  either  day  or  night ;  and  he  resol¬ 
ved  to  read  the  New  Testament  a  second  time,  fully  determined  to  be 
more  careful  in  ascertaining  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  had  justly  de¬ 
served  the  hatred  of  all  Jews,  in  all  ages.  Again,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  discover  any  thing  that  was  absurd,  or  which  bore  the  stamp 
of  falsehood,  but  much  wisdom,  inexpressible  comfort  for  an  afflicted 
mind,  and  a  hope  of  immortality  which  seemed  to  rescue  him  from 
that  dreadful  anxiety  with  which  the  thoughts  of  futurity  had  often  filled 
him.  Still  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  his  prejudices,  but  read  the 
New  Testament  the  third  time  with  the  following  resolution  :  “  If  I 
discover  nothing  the  third  time  why  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  and  their 
doctrine,  should  be  hated  by  the  Jews,  1  will  become  a  Christian  ;  but 
if  my  wish  in  first  opening  the  book  is  now  gratified,  I  will  forever  de¬ 
test  the  Christian  religion.” '  During  the  third  reading  of  the  history  of 
Jesus,  his  doctrines  and  promises,  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  his 
soul  was  affected  in  a  manner  which  no  pen  can  describe.  Now  he 
was  quite  overcome,  the  love  of  the  most  holy  and  the  most  lovely  of 
the  children  of  men  filled  his  very  soul.  Being  fully  determined  to 
become  a  Christian,  he  went,  without  delay,  and  made  his  desire  known 
to  a  Christian  minister.  The  student  returned  from  his  journey,  and 
brought  the  borrowed  money  \vith  interest  to  redeem  his  two  books. 
The  Jew  asked  him  if  he  would  sell  the  New  Testament.  The  stu¬ 
dent  was  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  but  after  some  persuasion,  yielded. 
“  What  do  you  demand  for  it?”  .asked  the  Jew.  “  A  rix  dollar  will 
satisfy  me,”  was  the  reply.  The  Jew  opened  a  chest,  and  laid  down 
one  hundred  louis  d’ors.  **  Take  that,”  said  he,  ”  gladly  will  I  pay 
you  more  if  you  desire  it.  And  if  at  any  time  I  can  be  of  use  to  yon, 
only  app^  to  me,  and  I  will  be  your  friend  to  the  utmost  of  my  pow¬ 
er.”  The  student  was  surprised,  and  supposed  that  the  Jew  made 
sport  of  him.  But  the  latter  related  to  him  what  change  of  mind  had 
been  wrought  in  him  by  reading  the  New  Testament,  upbraided  him 
with  setting  so  little  value,  on  that  precious  book,  and  said,  ”  never  will 
I  part  with  this  book,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  accepting  the  money.”^ 
From4bat  time  he  became  a  sincere  Christian.— /srael’s  Advocate. 
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jViETHOD  OF  SERMONIZING. 

Some  ages  ago  this  was  carried  to  a  degree  which  trepan  hardly  con¬ 
template  now  without  a  smile  ;  so  marvelously  did  the  preacher  of 
those  times  fritter  away  his  subject  into  shreds  and  scraps  by  multipli¬ 
ed  divisions  and  subdivisions.  It  most  have  been  a  dry  process  ;  and 
not  one  memory  in  a  hundred,  I  should  think,'  could  have  borne  off 
such  a  burdensome  load  of  particulars.  But  we  are  avoiding  this  error 
with  a  witness  :  in  plain  terms,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  we  are  run¬ 
ning  into  an  opposite  and  still  more  hurtful  extreme.  A  sermon  ought  to  be 
limited  tosome  one  principal  subject,  and  to  aim  at  producingsome  on« 
predominant  impression  ;  and  to  this  unity  of  subject  and  of  effect  all  its 
parts  should  be  rendered  subservient.  It  is  not  my  meaning  that  a  sermon 
should  reject  every  thing  like  episode,  or  be  pared  down  to  a  narrow 
and  hard  simplicity.  1  wish  it  not  so  much  to  resemble  ^  obelisk  of 
marble  as  a  tree  of  the  orchard,  affluent  and  lovely  in  its  branches,  its 
foilage,  and  its  fruit.  Nor  do  I  insist  that  every  subject  proper  for  the 
pulpit  shall  at  all  events  be  cut  into  divisions.  But  let  os  have  a  para¬ 
mount  theme,  tending  to  one  chief  practical  result.  And  as  often  as 
the  elucidation  of  the  theme  and  the  achievment  of  the  result  can  be 
prompted  by  a  division  and  arrangement  of  parts,  let  such  division  and 
arrangement  be  made.  And  let  the  plan  be  announced  too  at  the  out¬ 
set,  so  that  all  may  be  apprized  of  the  track  which  we  intend  to  pur¬ 
sue.  So  far  as  1  am  capable  of  judging,  the  human  mind  naturally 
.  craves  such  method.  It  sheds  light  and  beauty  on  the  process  of  the 
discussion  while  it  is  going  on,  and  enables  our  memory  to  retrace  profi¬ 
tably  the  road  over  which  we  have  travelled.  Instead  of  this  we  are 
getting  more  and  more  into  a  whimsical,  or  rather  as  1  conjecture,  an 
indolent  way  of  moving  along,  with  scarcely  any  thing  of  unity,  plan,- 
or  order.  We  heap  up  our  observations  largely  ;  each  one  perhaps 
true  and  good  in  itself,  and  not  altogether  void  of  relation  to  the'  text ; 
but  combining  into  no  symmetrical  whole,  nor  leading  to  any  one  defi¬ 
nite  issue.  Sometimes,  too,  when  a  plan  has  been  handed  out,  it  seems 
presently  to  be  almost  abandoned  and  forgotten  ;  the  execution  is  mar¬ 
red  by  suffering  the  matter  appropriate  to  one  part  to  run  without  any 
bonds  of  restraint  into  the  territory  of  another.  1  have  frequently,  in 
my  time,  heard  preaching  of  the  character,  here  described.  The  ser¬ 
mon  might  be  full  of  valuable  matter,  and  might  embrace  the  stamina  of 
several  good  sermons  ;  but  was  nevertheless  deprived  of  most  of  its' 
power  by  wanting  a  unity,  of  design  and  a  lucid  order.  And  after  it  had 
been  closed  a  few  hours,  I  could  no  more  recall  it  to  mind  than  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  month-old  dream,  or  the  shadowy  events  of  my  infant  years. 
Would  we  cultivate  those  elements  of  judgment  and  of  taste  which  are 
intrusted  to  us  -I  believe  we  might,  without  great  difficulty,  escape  such 
aberrations  as  these  ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
so  to  do. 

Permit  me  here  to  remark  that  nearly  or  quite  every  thing  which 
belongs  to  the  advantageous  dress  of  preaching,  applies  equally  to  that 
of  the  public  prayen  of  the' church.  And  in  these,  1  apprehend,  we 
witness  rather  less  care,  and  consequently  more  imperfection,  than  in 

any  other' of  the  exercises  of  the  pulpit.  Lit',  and  Sivan.  Mag. 

••  ** 
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Obttryanee  of  the  Sabbath.— Aphoritms. — Anecdote. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

There  is  much  truOi  as  well  as  beauty,  ia  the  ibllowing  passage  fron) 

•  the  writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers. — Oracle. 

We  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  recollections,  met  with  a. 
Christian  friend,  who  bore  upon  his  character  every  other  evidence  of 
the  spirit’s  operation,  who  did  not  remember  the  sabbath  day,-  and 
keep  it  holy.  We  appeal  to  the  memory  of  all  the  worthies  who  are 
-now  lying  in  their  graves,  that  eminent  as  they  were  in  every  other 
grace  and  accomplishment  of  the  new  creature,  the  religiousness  of 
their  sabbath  day  shone  with  an  equal  .lustre  amid  the  fine  assemblage 
of  virtues  which  adorned  them.  In  every  Christian  household  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  discipline  of  a  well  ordered  sabbath  is  never  forgot¬ 
ten  amongst  the  other  lessons  of  a  Christian  education  ;  and  we  appeal 
to  every  individual  that  now  hears  us,  and  who  carries  the  remem¬ 
brance  in  bis'  bosom  of  a  father’s  worth,  and  a  father’s  piety,  if,  on  the 
coming  round  of  the  seventh  day,  an  -  air  of  peculiar  sacredness  did  not 
spread  itself  oyer  that  mansion,  where  he  drew  his  first  breath  and  was 
taught  to  repeat  his  infant  hymn,  and  lisp  his  infant  prayer.  Rest  as¬ 
sured  that  the  Christian,  having  the  love  of  Qod  written  in  his  heart, 
and  denying  the  sabbath  a  place  in  its  affections,  is  an  anomaly  that  is 
no  where  to-be— found. — Every  sabbath  image,  and  every  sabbath  cir¬ 
cumstance,  is  dear  to  him.  ^  He  loves  the  quietness  of  that  hallowed 
morn.  He  loves  the  church-bell  sound  which  summons  him  to  the 
house  of  prayer.  He  loves  to  join  the  chorus  of  devotion,  and  to  sit 
and  listen  to  that  voice  of  persuasion  which  is  lifted  in  the  hearing  of 
an  assembled  multitude.  He  loves  the  retirement  of  this  day  from  the 
din  of  worldly  business,  and  the  inroads  of  worldly  men.  He  loves 
the  leisure  it  brings -along  with  it ;  and  sweet  to  his  soul  is  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  hallowed  hour,  when^^there  is  no  eye  to  witness  him  but 
the  eye  of  heaven  ;  and  when  in  solemn  audience  with  the  Father,  who 
seeth  him  in  secret,  he  can,  on  the  wings  of  celestial  contemplation, 
leave  all  the  cares,  and  all  the  vexations,  and  all  the  secularities  of -an 
alienated  world  behind  him 
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He.  whose  first  emotion  on  the  view  of  an  excellent  production,  is  to 
undervalue  it^will  never  have  one  of  his  own  to  show. 

There  are  three  sights  most  detestable  : — a  proud  priest  giving  his 
blessing, — a  knavish  hypocrite  saying  his  prayers,->and  a  false  patriot 
making  a  harangue. 

The  hardest  trial  of  the  heart  is,  whether  it  can  bear  a  rival’s  failure 
without  triumph. 


ANECDOTE. 

•  -  *  •  > 

An  Indian  boy,  who  had  been  sometime  under  a  course  of  religious 
.  instruction,  one  day  asked  his  teacher  bow  long  it  was,  since  Christ 
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died  for  sinners.  He  was  told  that  it  was  1824  years.  “  Is  that  the  rea¬ 
son  why  you  say  this  year  is  1824  “  Yes.”  “  Did  he  mean-  all 

his  children,  when  he  said,  Go  preach  the  Gospel  ?” — “  Yes.” 
“  Why  then  has  it  not  been  brought  to  us  before  ?”  His  teacher  was 
speechless  1  Christian  reader,  can  you  give  an  answer  ? 


FOR  THE  EVANGELIST. 


MENE. 


'  Daniel  5th  and  26th. 

» 

Turn  ye  and  look  on  ancient  Babylon, 

The  glory  of  Chaldea’s  excellence  ! 

Where  is  thy  golden  throne, — thou  queen  of  Earth  ? 
Thy  heaven-defying  walls, — thy  molten  gates,  '■ 
Thy  towering  terraces  of  trees  and  flowers. 

Thy  river-god  Euphrates, — thy  gay  priests. 
Effeminate  kings,— astrologers,  with  eyes 

Seal’d  to  the  stars  ? - Metbinks,  even  now  I  trace 

What  struck  thy  prince  amid  his  revels  pale. 

The  mystick  Angers  of  a  sever’d  hand. 

Inscribing  Mene  on  thy  mouldering  dust. 

- Ask  ye  for  Tyre, — for  populous  Nineveh, 

For  temple-crown’d  Jerusalem, — for  Thebes 
The  hundred-gated, — or  for  Carthage  proud  ? 

Go  f — ask'the  winnowing  winds,  where  rests  thechafi' 
Of  human  glory. - 

Ask  ye  who  engrav’d  ' 
Mene  upon  Pompeii’s  radiant  halls. 

When  dust  and  ashes  quench’d  their  revelry  ? 

The  hand  that  grav’d  it  on  thy  own  frail  frame, 

Thy  palaces  of  pleasure, — domes  of  pride. 

And  bowers  of  hope. — 

"The  pen  of  judging  Heaven 
Writes  “  Mene, — Mene,— Tekel !”  on  all  joys 
Of  this  delusive  world.  That  world  herself 
So  blind  and  blinding, — she  shall  read  her  doom 
Upon  the  blacken’d  sky,  by  the  last  ray 
Of  the  pale  fainting  Sun, — and  smit  with  pangs 
Like  him  of  Babylon; — shall  tottering  fall  . 

To  rise  no  more. — What  then  shall  be  their  lot. 

Who  sought  no  wealth  but 'hers, — ^nor  tasted  joy 
Save  in  her  smile  ? 


S'. 


TO  CORRESPOFDENTS. 
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“  W,  A.,”  “  D.  C.  R.”  and  “  HONEST AS’^  are'received. 


